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A LOST IDEAL* 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 
Avrnor or ‘‘ Arpersypz,” ‘‘ Cantowziz,” “ Marrzanp or LavrgresTon,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Hath in her heart wide room 
For all that be.” 
m, ERY shortly the 
Countess returned 
with the little wo- 
man in grey, 


whom she briefly 
introduced as 
Miss Ryder, and 
with a few laugh- 
ing words took 
herself again 
away. She knew 

very well what she 
was doing, and that in less than five minutes 
Helen’s sympathy and interest would be fully 
roused. Miss Ryder was past middle life, a 
little, spare, harassed-looking creature, with 
a thin weary face, and restless black eyes, 
which, in the moment of introduction, wan- 
dered keenly and critically over every detail 
of Helen’s appearance. Apparently this frank 
inspection was satisfactory, for she seated 
herself contentedly by her side. 

“Isn’t it very pleasant to spend an even- 
ing here?” she began, confidentially. “I 
always tell the Countess it is like a draught 
of generous wine to me, and sends me to 
my work with a better heart.” 

Helen was quick to observe how the rest- 
less eyes grew large and luminous as they 
travelled in the direction of the Countess, 
and remembering her words, “Some are 
grateful to me,” began to understand. “It 
is very pleasant, I think,” she gently assented, 
‘*but I have never been here before.” 

“Oh, have you not? then perhaps you 
would like to be told about the people,” 
said Miss Ryder, vivaciously. 
most of them. Did you observe the gentle- 
man to whom I was speaking when the 
Countess came to me? That was Waldron, 
the painter; you have heard of him. His 
picture, ‘The Last Appeal,’ was the picture 
of the Academy this year.” 

“‘T have the honour to know him a little,” 
replied Helen. ‘Two years ago he came to 
paint a portrait in the neighbourhood of my 
old home, and I had the pleasure of dining 
with him at the house of a friend.” 

“He is as good as he is great,” said Miss 

xXXIII—21 
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“T know the ‘ 


Ryder, warmly. “But I daresay you have 
observed, as I have, that it is always the 
great who wear most simplicity of heart. 
When you know London as I do, the pre- 
tensions of Nothing will sicken you; but 
there, I must not rail. Do you see that very 
handsome man speaking to Waldron now? 
That is Richard Woodgate, the novelist. 
You do not know him, of course; neither do 
I, and I am not sure that I want to. It is 
so different a face from Waldron’s, isn’t it ; 
though there can be no physical comparison 
between them. He has written one book 
which I think came near being a great work, 
and they say he has another ready now. 
Many think he has not advanced, that he 
will never write another; that is, he may 
make books, you know, but not literature— 
it is rather a sad thought.” 

“‘T hope you are mistaken,” said Helen, 
quickly. ‘You do not know, I see, that I 
am Mrs. Woodgate,” 

“Oh!” The little woman was covered with 
confusion. “I am sure I sincerely beg your 
pardon ; now that is just like me—I am so 
consummately stupid. I never pay any 
attention to names. I hope you will forgive 
me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” replied 
Helen, with her kind bright smile. “A 
frank expression of opinion should not be 
offensive ; but I hope you are mistaken.” 

“T hope so, I am sure, and very likely I 
am, but when I come to think of it it was 
not my own opinion I was ventilating, but 
that of other people. I should not presume 
to criticise Mr. Woodgate’s work. hat a 
mercy I did not say something worse! now 
what an unfortunate beginning to our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“You must not say that,” said Helen, still 
smiling, though the little woman’s words 
had sunk into her heart all the same. 

“Will you excuse me saying you are the 
very handsomest couple I have ever seen $” 
quoth Miss Ryder then, her equanimity 
restored. “I am often laughed at and 
made fun of, because I make all my heroes 
handsome, and my heroines lovely; but 
that is quite natural, and as it should be. 
Nobody wants to contemplate an ugly- 
object, if it can possibly be avoided. I am 
quite sure if I made my ladies and gentle 
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men ugly, I should make a general slaughter 
of them to finish up, and that would be too 
ridiculous ! ” 

Helen laughed so heartily and so spon- 
taneously that the little woman joined in it, 
and that laugh made them the best of friends. 

“Do you write ?” she inquired next. 

“Not at all. I am only an appreciative 
reader,” replied Helen. 

“That is a great deal. I think on the 
whole you may be rather glad you don’t 
write. I know all about it, and especially 
as you are married to a genius. It is always 
said that two literary people do not pull 
well together, though the Brownings were a 
lovely exception, an ideal marriage theirs, 
was it not? Such as I always try to depict 
in my stories, but, of course, you have never 
read any of them ?” 

“Tell me some of their titles. 
possible I may have read them.” 

“That is not likely, I don’t write books— 
only serial stories for the newspapers, peri- 
odicals chiefly. Not very ambitious work, 
Mrs. Woodgate, but it pays very well, and 
that is my chief concern in the meantime, 
till my boys are provided for.” 

“Your boys,” repeated Helen, in surprise, 
“T thought the Countess said Miss Ryder.” 

‘So she did,” said the little woman with 
anod. “But I have four all the same, my 
brother’s orphans left to my care about ten 
years ago. I have had to give them every- 
thing. He was a struggling journalist, and 
died in debt. I’ve paid that too, every copper, 
and brought up the boys too ; proud and glad 
too is their poor little aunt Sophy, that shecan 
do it.” Only sometimes in the slight pause 
the careworn look deepened in her face, mak- 
ing its outline very haggard. “I wish they 
did not grow out of their clothes so dreadfully 
fast, a that their appetites were not so 
prodigious. But there, of course, I am only 
joking, I am thankful they grow and eat so 
well; it is their education that has been 
troublin 
though I say it; they’ve got bvains, Mrs. 
Woodgate, and it pays to give brains a 
chance. The Countess thinks so too, and 
she will give my boys’ brains the best of 
chances, so she has promised.” Again the 
little woman’s eyes followed the radiant 
figure of Hilda von Reutensee, and this 
time there was adoration, pure and simple, in 
their depths. 

“It is charity, of course, but charity of 
the heavenliest sort,” said Miss Ryder, and 
her very voice grew mellifluous with her 
hidden feeling ; “and I am not ashamed of it, 


It is quite 


me—they are very clever boys, ° 
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not in the least, but proud that it has come 
in my way. Since the blessed day I met 
her my belief in my kind has been restored. 
It had fallen very low. One cannot help 
one’s harsh thoughts, when there are four 
hungry boys at one’s knee, and no bread in 
the house.” 

Involuntarily Helen laid her hand with a 
quick gesture of sympathy on the little 
woman’s withered fingers, and her eyes were 
full of tears. Miss Ryder nodded once or 
twice, and wiped her own eyes. 

“She put it so beautifully to me at first, 
when my pride revolted at the idea of 
charity. She said that if one woman had a 
little more given her, it was her duty, her 
simple duty, as it ought to be her joy, to 
share it with others to whom destiny had 
been harder. A beautiful Gospel, is it not, 
Mrs. Woodgate, the Gospel of Christ ?” 

“It is,” Tie answered simply, and her 
eyes dwelt with a new light in them on the 
animated face of Hilda von Reutensee, while 
she stood between the folding doors, the 
centre of an admiring throng. Helen’s own 
husband was there, and his face wore a rapt 
expression, showing that he was, for the 
moment, entirely absorbed in the beautiful 
woman before him. The sight gave Helen 
no pang. She believed her honour and her 
happiness safe in the hands of Hilda von 
Reutensee. 

“You would not think, seeing her now,” 
said the little woman, following her glance, 
“that she would have time or inclination to 
consider a case like mine. But I could tell 
you a dozen such stories, only my own is 
the most interesting to me. Strange how I 
should desire to give you so much confi- 
dence. Your face inspires it. She has 
always known my desire to have one of my 
stories published, to see my name on the 
title-page of a real book, if only that my 
boys might be able to show it one day to 
their children. And she has taken the 
trouble to read a great many of my stories, 
and to pick out what she thought the best. 
And she took it herself to Davenant—just 
think, to Davenant—who publishes only the 
highest literature, and he has agreed to give 
me a royalty on every copy. It is to be ready 
in spring. I have not told my boys yet; it 
is to be a surprise for them, and we will 
make a little festival over it, and be as 
happy as only those can be over the fulfil- 
ment of a hope deferred.” 

“1 thank you for telling me all this,” said 
Helen, in a low voice. “I thank you very 
much, I shall never forget it.” 
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“How good of you to say so! I think 
you have given me a new inspiration now, 
and I must put you in my next book. But 

ou must not think I am one of those fool- 
ish people who tell their story to everybody. 
I can be discreet on occasion. Do you see 
that—that person in the red plush gown over 
the way ? I cannot call hera lady. She is 
Amelia Briscowe, the editor of the Woman’s 
Kingdom, a dreadful person, I assure you— 
no heart, no anything, to fit her for the 
rg she fills. She belongs to our club. 

as the Countess told you about our club? 
I hope you will come one day, just to see 
how many women there are with aspirations. 
It will make you sad. But this Miss Bris- 
cowe, she is so objectionable, because she 
has a fixed salary and an assured position. 
She sits upon me frightfully. She has even 
said to me that there ought to be a punish- 
ment for those who provide the fiction for 
provincial newspapers. Of course she meant 
me, and of course I felt it ; but when I told 
the Countess, she only laughed, and said it 
was pure jealousy because Miss Briscowe has 
never been able to write a story anybod 
could read. The jealousy, dear Mrs. Wood- 
gate, is awful, positively awful. But here 
comes Mr. Waldron, and the Countess is 
beckoning to me. I must go. If I have 
not entirely bored you to death, I hope you 
will let me talk to you again. You are so 
sympathetic and so true.” 

“Indeed, I shall,” replied Helen, with 
great heartiness, “and I hope you will come 
and see me at my home. We live at Hamp- 
stead, and you must bring your boys to 
spend a long day with me.” 

“Oh, that would be delightful—such a 
treat for Tim and Tony and Jack and Pat. 
Irish? Yes, we are very Irish. I was born 
in Connaught. Yes, I should dearly love to 
come; but do you think Mr. Woodgate 
would like it?” she added doubtfully ; 
“ for, of course, I am very small fry.” 

“Come and see,” said Helen, with her 
lovely smile, which sent the tired little 
woman away with a gleam of sunshine at 
her heart. Her place was taken by the 
grave, gentle-faced man whom the world 
numbered among its masters in art. Both 
were pleased to renew the pleasant acquaint- 
ance begun that past summer in the draw- 
a of old Madam Douglas, at Teviot- 

ead. 

By this time the rooms were filling. Late 
as usual, Hargreaves dropped in, and after 
paying his respects to his hostess, for whom 

e entertained a chivalrous regard, he sta- 


tioned himself in an unobserved nook to 
note who was in the room. Of all present 
he had some knowledge, except the lady 
talking to Waldron ; and, being interested in 
her face, he wondered what new lion the 
Countess had captured, since she did not look 
like a protégé. He found himself again and 
again glancing in her direction, noting the 
animated, earnest, speaking face, the bright, 
gentle eye, the air of ladyhood, the indefin- 
able charm of the whole woman. She 
looked so natural and so real; there was a 
freshness in her face which seemed to breathe 
a purer mental atmosphere than that of a 
London drawing-room. Curiously enough, 
it was to Woodgate he put his question 
concerning her. 

“Who is that handsome woman in black 
smiling so divinely on the lucky Waldron ?” 
he asked, in his usual bantering way. ‘“ Has 
the Countess caught a new lion ?” 

“T believe she thinks so,” answered Wood- 
gate with a laugh of conscious pride. “If 
you come over I'll introduce you, though 
you really don’t deserve it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that is Mrs. 
Woodgate, Dick ?” 

Woodgate nodded, and his eye lit up at 
the implied compliment to his taste, 

“Oh!” 

Hargreaves elevated his brows, took 
another critical survey of Helen, who had 
never looked better than at the moment. 
Waldron was speaking to her of the beauties 
of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, and her heart 
was in her eyes. 

“T wish I had come to Hampstead before 
this, but how was I to know she was like 
that?” Hargreaves said with a sober and 
delightful frankness. “It’s a pity to inter- 
rupt a conversation evidently so engrossing 
to both, but I should like, if you'll allow me, 
to make my apologies at once.” 

“Come on then,” said Woodgate, gra- 
ciously, and the pair piloted their way across 
the room, and, taking advantage of a brief 
pause in their conversation, Woodgate men- 
tioned Hargreaves’ name to his wife. She 
looked up quickly, nervously, scanning his 
face with a certain questioning of which 
Hargreaves was quite conscious. 

She was not, at first, favourably impressed 
by his appearance, which presented a striking 
contrast to that of her husband. His dress 
was careless to the verge of slovenliness, and 
there was a certain indolence and indifference 
in his whole bearing, which almost verged 
on the supercilious. But there was a sug- 
gestion a strength in his massive head, a 
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fearless honesty in his eye, and a directness 
in his address which she felt were grand 
attributes of a manly character. For a 
few seconds the conversation was general, 
then Woodgate took Waldron away, leaving 
his wife me Hargreaves to begin the friend- 
ship destined to bless them both. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


“ So circled lives she with Love’s pon be 
That from the shade of self she eth free.” 

HELEN was the first to break the silence 
when they were left together. She 
felt Hargreaves’ eyes upon her critically, 
questioningly, and it was perhaps natural 
that she must fear his disapproval. She had 
heard much of him as aman of the keenest 
discrimination, and Woodgate, himself, ha- 
bitually spoke of him with the profoundest 
respect. Yet he was a man who had done 
nothing to separate himself from the mass of 
mankind ; no worthy or lasting work was 
attached to his name, but he was a distinct 
and impressive personality to all who knew 
him. 

“T have heard my husband speak of you, 
Mr. Hargreaves,” she said, simply; “and I 
am glad to make your acquaintance.” 

“I do not deserve that you should speak 
to me so kindly,” he made answer. “I 
ought to have paid my respects to you long 
ago, but since Dick has spoken of me, he 
may have told you that I am a Bohemian of 
the Bohemians, and that those who know 
me suffer my shortcomings, regarding them 
as incurable.” 

“He has not told me anything of the 
sort,” replied Helen, with a swift gleam of 
amusement in her eye. “Is it true that you 
felt inclined to send my husband to Coventry 
because he had married me ?” 

Hargreaves laughed one of his queer silent 
laughs, and sat down directly in front of her, 
= 7 he intended to enjoy a thoroughly good 

“Have you been here before, in this 
house, I mean ?” he inquired. 

“No, this is my first experience. I have 
found it most interesting, and not a little 
instructive.” 

“ Instructive ?” repeated Hargreaves, in a 
tone of significant inquiry. 

“ Very.—I have talked for nearly an hour 
with Miss Ryder. Do you know her ?” 

“Oh, yes—poor little soul—well 4” 

“From her I have learned a good deal, 
td hard, for one thing, it is for some to 

ve.” . 
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“ And what more ¢” 

“T have acquired an increased respect for 
the Countess.’ 

“Which will not be diminished as you 
learn to know her better,” said Hargreaves, 
sincerely. ‘ Yes, there is more than one in 
this room she has saved from mental and 
moral destruction. She is a Christian woman 
in a sense not accepted or understood by 
many who name His name. So you have 
come up from the breezy mountains of Scot- 
land to this Sahara. I wonder what the 
result will be,” he said, bending his deep eyes 
upon her, musingly. ~ 

His manner was familiar for a first meeting, 
but it was not a familiarity the most fas- 
tidious could resent. Certainly Helen did 
not ; she liked him more and more, and felt 
the curious fascination which he could exer- 
cise when he chose, though it was unconscious 
always. 

“The result, what do you mean ?” 

“London is bound to work some change, 
the conditions of its life necessitate it. Some- 
times, in my darker hours, I regret having 
come to it, but I shall never leave it now. 
I know I could not live away from it.” 

“ But you are very busy always, are you 
not ?” asked Helen, a trifle hesitatingly, not 
being able to recall anything Hargreaves had 
done in the literary world. 

“Oh, I have enough todo. I’m a penny- 
a-liner. I keep body and soul together by 
my pen, just as poor little Sophy Ryder 
does, and grinding drudgery it is, only her 
impossible ladies and gentlemen, and their 
impossible adventures, afford her an amount 
of genuine interest and satisfaction which I 
often wonder at. She has been at it for 
thirty years, and has not outlived the fresh- 
ness of it ; nor the aspiration to do something 
worthier. I often wish, for her sake, she 
could get the chance, which she most richly 
deserves.” 

Helen looked at him a moment silently. 
He spoke as one who has tasted the bitter- 
ness of life, and had lost faith in its sweet- 
ness. 

And, as she looked, there came to her a 
vague fear lest this life in London, of which 
those who knew it best spoke so harshly, 
should work some dread change in her also, 
Almost, they seemed to express it. 

“Why have you never risen above what 
you say you are?” she asked, wondering as 
she spoke at her own boldness. ‘You look 
as if you could accomplish anything you 
willed.” 

Hargreaves gave his shoulders a little 
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shrug, but did not meet the clear eyes look- 
ing so directly into his face. He had never 
in his life had that question put to him so 
plainly, and it made him ashamed, until the 
dark flush slowly dyed his cheek. 

“Once I also thought so, but there came 
a time when the iron entered into my soul. 
I emerged from that mad storm a derelict, 
and have so remained. One day, perhaps, I 
may tell you more.” 

“T am hearing daily fresh rumours about 
your husband’s new book, written since his 
marriage ; now I shall be impatient for its 
appearance ; it ought to bind a fresh laurel 
on his brow.” 

It was a gratifying compliment, delicately 
conveyed ; it was impossible for Helen not 
to be gratified by it. Her colour rose a 
little, and she leaned forward, moved to 
breathe to this man with the grave stern face 
and melancholy eyes, something of her secret 
fear. 

“So many have said to me that his best 
work is done,” she said, with a touch of wist- 
ful appeal. ‘ You have been long his friend, 
and know him well. Do you think they are 
right? He is so young, and looks capable,” 
she said, with a swift glance towards Wood- 
gate, who hovered, as usual, near the Coun- 
tess. “To me it is an intolerable thought.” 

Woodgate was deeply moved. In his soul 
he believed that before Woodgate would be 
able to produce a worthy successor to his first 
book, he must change his attitude towards 
life and its problems, which he now regarded 
lightly, from the complacent attitude of 
success. 

“Things have gone too easily with Dick,” he 
answered, not seeking to evade the question. 
“He thinks there are no more worlds to 
conquer. But he is young, as you say ; his 
powers are not really matured; the mellow 
wisdom of experience will yet come to him. 
Till then you and I can wait.” 

The last sentence comforted Helen inex- 
pressibly. As the Countess came to her for 
the second time, she could not but wonder, 
seeing the expression on her face, what had 
been the topic of their talk. 

“ Am I too tiresome,” she asked, with her 
beautiful smile, as she laid her hand with 
lightest touch on Helen’s shoulder. “I am 
destined to interrupt you always at a most 
interesting point. It is you, my dear, I want 
to shine for the public rather than the indi- 
vidual good. I have very little music to- 
night. Our friend, the organist, has not 
come. Your husband tells me you sing, 
Mrs. Woodgate—will you do so now %” 


“ Willingly,” said Helen, and rose at once. 
Hargreaves looked at these two women, 
each a queen, stole an involuntary glance at 
Woodgate, and many strange thoughts came 
to him. When they moved together across 
the room, all eyes following them, the ex- 
pression on Hargreaves’ face did not change. 
He continued to watch Helen closely, noting 
how devoid she was of the smallest affecta- 
tion, yet what grace was in every movement. 
She played from memory, and gradually, as 
the music filled the room, the garment of 
speech seemed to fall from those present, 
until the silence became most impressive. 
But the player did not seem to notice it; she 
had forgotten them. Her heart was back 
with her own people; her ears heard the 
sweet sound of church bells ringing through 
the stillness of the Sabbath morning; her 
spirit was touched with the holiness of Heaven. 
And some of the careless, godless souls pre- 
sent felt that there had come among them 
one who still reverenced the old faith, and 
from whom the unseen was not hid. Quite 
suddenly the exquisite melody ended, and, 
striking a few chords, she began to sing. She 
had in a moment remembered her desire to 
use such opportunity as offered itself to give 
some Sabbath message to those who listened 
to her. The song was, “ Too late,” and as 
the sad, passionate words, wedded to their 
appropriate music, left her lips, many hearts 
were stirred, and many eyes filled with tears. 
When she rose no one spoke, and she stole 
back to her corner, during the silence, with- 
out any feeling of embarrassment. Har- 
greaves drew her chair forward, and said 
only two words, ‘Thank you.” Then talk 
began again, and presently a slender, pale 
woman, in a widow's gown, came across the 
room, and held out two hands impulsively 
to Helen. 

“May I thank you for your singing? It 
sunk into my heart. You do not know me; 
but I have had great sorrow, and you have 
comforted me.” 

‘*Let me make you known to each other,” 
said Hargreaves, as he gave his seat to the 
new-comer. “This is Mrs. Garbutt—Mrs. 
Woodgate ; her husband was known to yours 
in life.” 

“T have heard of him,” replied Helen. 

Then Hargreaves went away, and the two 
women drew their chairs close together, and 
Lucy Garbutt began to talk. Hargreaves 
went to the side of the Countess, but she 
could not speak to him just for a moment. 

“Well,” she said at length, lowering her 
voice a little so that others might not hear, 
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“what do you think of her? Is she not all 
I said, and more ?” 

“The mystery deepens,” responded Har- 
greaves, with his expressive shrug. ‘ How 
has he won her, and what will he do with 
her now she is won ?” 

“Either she will ennoble him, or he will 
break her heart,” said Hilda von Reutensee, 
without any manner of hesitation. ‘ Which 
is the likelier ?” 

He shook his head, and a smile passed 
between them, and though Hargreaves saw 
Woodgate beckoning him with his brows, he 
appeared not to see his summons. He felt 
that, in his present mood, he could not stand 
Woodgate’s pretentious talk, and very shortly 
took himself away, having got a new problem 
to solve, a new study to give a piquant fla- 
vour to his solitary pipe. 

“So you are Mrs. Woodgate,” began Lucy 
Garbutt ; “I have so often wondered what 
you would be like. Mr. Woodgate used to 
come often to our house when I had my 
husband. He and Hargreaves and Charlie 
were the inseparable trio ; and now it is all 
so changed. It is a fearful thing to be left a 
widow, Mrs. Woodgate.” 

“Tt must be, but you have your children,” 
said Helen gently. 

“Oh, I have six of them, but they do not 
make up for him. We were so happy, and 
might have been so still, had Charlie only 
been appreciated as he deserved. It is a 
very hard world, Mrs. Woodgate, and the 
most deserving are the most hardly treated 
by it.” 

“Was he a writer?” asked Helen, not 
being able to remember hearing what was 
Garbutt’s calling. 

“Why, yes; he was on the staff of the 
Albemarle Review, and made that paper what 
it is. Everybody knew its most brilliant 
pages were written by him,” said the widow, 
with conscious pride. “And they treated 
him shamefully, just as they have treated me. 
Of course, poor Charlie could not leave me a 
princely fortune. How was it possible, off a 
meagre salary, and six children to support ; 
and when he died they circulated such lies 
about him, seeking to take from his children 
all he had left them—a blameless name.” 

“But you have found some kind hearts 
left, I trust ?” said Helen then. 

“Oh, yes; the Countess has been most 
kind, I will say that. But she is a rich woman, 
and it is nothing for her to give. Of course, 
she can’t understand my feelings on account 
of her curious position. Of course you know 
she is separated from her husband, and that it 
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was a very queer tale. No doubt there were 
faults on both sides.” 

Helen shrank a little from Lucy Garbutt, 
not liking the shrewd little venomous look 
which accompanied these. significant words. 
Jealousy was at the bottom of it. Mrs. Gar- 
butt grudged the Countess such things as she 
had, not knowing how powerless they were 
to fill the aching void of a woman’s heart. 

“T don’t know the story, except what the 
Countess has herself told me,” said Helen, 
quietly, but a trifle coldly ; “ and it is enough 
for me. I am sure she is a noble, good, 
generous woman, and many here so regard 
her. But let us talk of something else. My 
husband tells me you are fond of art—have 
you a studio? e have gone to _house- 
keeping lately, and are in want of many 
things. May I come and see you ?—perhaps 
we may be of mutual use to each other.” 

“Oh, thanks, yes, I shall be glad. I receive, 
twice a month, too, on Tuesdays ; but per- 
haps it would be wise to come on another 
day. I have not much in my studio just 
now. People were very kind after Charlie 
died,” she said plaintively, “and I have been 
rather idle lately. How Mr. Woodgate ad- 
mires the Countess !—that is how she loses 
her friends among married women. I used 
positively to hate her, for, of course, it is easy 
to look charming when one can spend fifty 
pounds on one gown. What day shall you 
come ? oh, any day—Wednesday, at three, if 
you like. Well, Mr. Woodgate, your wife 
and I have made acquaintance, you see. Are 
you going to take her away ?” 

“Tt is nearly eleven, Helen. Are you not 
tired?” he said, with kind solicitude, and 
not paying much atteution to Lucy Garbutt, 
whom he could not endure. 

“Not tired, but ready to go, dear, if you 
like,” Helen said, rising at once. “Mrs. 
Garbutt and I have been talking of her pic- 
tures, and I may go to her studio on Wed- 
nesday.” 

“Very well. Children well, Mrs. Garbutt ? 
We are all glad to see you again after your 
long retirement,” said Woodgate, courteously. 

“Tassure you it is against my feelings, 
but the Countess would insist ; and of course 
she does not understand. Nobody can know 
a widow’s feelings but those who have gone 
through it.” 

“Of course not; but the Countess would 
do nothing inconsiderate, and you are wise 
to let her guide you,” said Woodgate, and 
put his wife’s hand on his arm. 

The Countess accompanied him to the 
landing, and there, putting her two hands on 
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Helen’s shoulders, kissed her once, and for 
the first time. 

“T thank you. I will tell you some day 
what you have done to-night—what you 
have come among us to do,” she said, in a 
curious voice. “Good night, Mr. Wood- 
gate. You are the man of all men in London 
to be envied.” 

Woodgate and his wife drove home to 
Hampstead almost in silence, neither being 
inclined apparently for talk. When they 
entered the house, however, Helen turned to 
him suddenly, her white cloak falling from 
her shoulders, her sweet face upturned to 
him with that wistfulness he most dreaded, 
since it always seemed to carry with it some 
reproach. 

“ Are you not pleased with me, Richard, 
that you are so quiet. Did I do wrong, or 
have I disappointed you in any way ?” 

“Disappointed me, Helen ? God forbid !” 
he cried, and took her to his heart with a 
passion most unusual, “You are a good 
woman, too good for me. Pray, since 
you believe in prayer, that I may be made 
more worthy of you.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


* Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. 

THE Woodgates did not go to Scotland 
the following week. Proofs of “ Briinehilde” 
continued to come in slowly, and a snow- 
storm blocked the Cheviot railroad. At the 
last the visit was abandoned till the spring, 
and if Helen felt disappointed she said 
nothing. After the Countess’s reception she 
seemed to acquire several new interests. 
Mrs. Garbutt’s studio in Russell Square was 
duly visited and several purchases made, but. 
Helen did not draw to the little woman, who, 
though uridoubtedly clever, had an uncha- 
ritable cast of mind and a venomous tongue. 
Sometimes her perpetual talk of her husband 
and her widowed state, her setting of herself 
apart, as if there never had been so sad a 
case as hers, jarred upon Helen, and even at 
times she felt inclined to doubt her sincerity. 
Her attitude towards life and its hardships 
was very different from that of Sophy Ryder, 
who made the best of everything and was 
cheerful always. When not cheerful she hid 
her face. But Mrs. Garbutt made capital 
out of her misfortunes, as many do, and 
while bewailing her sad fate, knew, as did 
everybody else, that she had never been 
so well off in poor Garbutt’s lifetime. A 
good fellow in some respects, he had been 
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thoughtless and selfish, and absolutely devoid 
of any sense of responsibility. 

Miss Ryder spent the promised day at 
Hampstead with the four rollicking Irish 
lads, and the happy understanding between 
them and Aunt Soph, as they irreverently 
called her, did Helen good. It was a glimpse 
of the real among much that was unreal in 
her London life. 

In Christmas week a great joy came to 
Helen, one which amply compensated for 
every disappointment, in the shape of a visit 
from her father, unexpected and unan- 
nounced. Acting upon one of those un- 
usual impulses which do not come very often 
to a man of his placid temperament, he rose 
up one morning, packed his portmanteau, 
and joined the London train at their own 
station. What that Christmas was to Helen 
it is impossible to say. Years after she 
looked back upon it as one of the golden 
epochs of that brief but untroubled time. 
The good minister did not tell her that he 
had missed something in her letters, that his 
soul had yearned so unspeakably over her 
that he had come to see with his own eyes 
how it was with her. And it seemed well; 
for at his coming an exquisite peace seemed 
to settle down upon the house. Woodgate, 
having disposed of all his proofs, and now 
waiting placidly the delayed publication of 
his book, was in a good mood, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to make his father-in- 
law’s visit a happy one. As for Helen, at 
sight of that dear face, set with the seal of 
the peace the world can neither give nor take 
away, all her troubles fell from her like a 
garment for which she had no further use. 
She could not remember the perplexities 
which had vexed her soul, though, in those 
haleyon days, she unconsciously drew great 
draughts of strength from that fountain of 
wisdom and experience, and was happy as a 
child. Her chief regret was that Hilda von 
Reutensee and her father did not meet, she 
being in Jersey for Christmas. But Har 
greaves came, and the two so oddly con- 
trasted, in most respects one would have 
thought opposite as the poles, seemed to find 
some kinship with each other, and in many 
tramps over the Heath discussed the philo- 
sophies of life. 

Mr. Lockhart returned to the dale utterly 
content about Helen. The experiment he 
had so greatly feared had turned out a per- 
fect success ; and he was not slow to make 
his quiet boast over it among those who some- 
times shook their heads. And it was well 
he thought so—that he suspected no under- 
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eurrent. All her life Helen remembered 
with thankfulness how he had blessed her at 
parting, telling her his heart was at rest. 

Not many days after his return a great 
calamity happened in the dale, one which 
was never afterwards spoken of but with 
hushed unsteady voice and starting tear. 

The first Sunday he occupied his own 
pulpit, in the middle of the opening prayer, 
which long remained in the memories of 
those who heard it, he suddenly laid down 
his head upon the Book, and that was the 
end. Thus fittingly did that true soul, purer 
than most, after sixty years of earthly exis- 
tence, return to. the God who gave it. On 
Monday morning Woodgate and Helen 
arrived, and in two more days all was over. 
The great burying, to be long spoken of in 
the dale, had taken place in the old church- 
yard, and the doors of Broadrule Manse 
closed for ever on the name of Lockhart. 
But the fragrance of it continued to hallow 
the place; “the memory of the just is 
blessed.” The shock of the calamity had so 
serious an effett on the delicate health of 
Mrs. Douglas that Helen remained at Broad- 
yards, Woodgate returning alone to town. 

It was destined to be a longer separation 
than either anticipated. In the last week of 
January the child was born dead, and such 
was Annie’s condition that her sister could 
not leave her. During this period, as was 
inevitable, Brian Laidlaw and Helen saw 
much of each other. He soon felt, as he had 
never yet felt, how completely Helen was 
now severed from the dale, and from him. 
She had passed out of his life, her interests 
were such as he knew not, and could not 
possibly share. He watched her with a 
yearning keenness, his eyes sharpened by the 
great passion of his life, but failed to detect 
in her the least sign of disappointment or 
regret. He saw her eyes brighten, and her 
cheek delicately flush, when her husband’s 
letters were brought to her, and judged 
therefrom that the husband was dearer than 
the lover had ever been. And that was well. 
A load was lifted from the honest, unselfish 
heart of Brian, and he went about his work 
as if he had gotten a newimpulse. Helen’s 
manner towards him was a thing so beautiful 
it can hardly be described. But its chief 
characteristic was a perfect trust, which 
betrayed itself in every look and tone. She 
thought him older, graver, more sobered in 
every way, and wondered often at his gentle- 
ness, his skill, and his untiring patience. 

“You remind me every day, Brian,” she 
said once, when her sister had been more than 


usually trying and capricious, “ of Luke, the 
beloved physician. If I have to send for a 
Doctor in London, I shall be very difficult to 
please.” 

“That is high praise, Mrs. Woodgate,” he 
said, with some slight constraint, and his face 
flushed. ‘I wish,” he added, with a quick 
smile, “that you could imbue Mrs. Douglas 
with a little of your confidence in me. hat 
do you think she has just said to me? that 
she is sure I do not know my business, and 
she will make Guy send for an Edinburgh 
professor.” 

“ How ungrateful ! but you must not mind 
her, Brian. Poor Annie, she is so weak and 
ill, she must not be held responsible.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it at all. I am quite 
hardened, I do assure you. There is 
another thing, I would wish to see, Mrs. 
Woodgate, and that is Mrs. Douglas regard- 
ing your great sorrow from your standpoint. 
She says she has no desire to live, and that 
is always a difficult mood to deal with.” 

“Yet I do not think, Brian, that Annie 
loved papa more dearly than I,” said Helen, 
and her lips trembled. “It has made a great 
difference. He was so helpful always; he 
understood everything so quickly; and we 
were so dear to him.” 

Brian bit his lips and turned away. It 
was no common sorrow, and he could share 
it to the full ; yet he had no right to comfort 
her, and she was yet too perilously dear to 
him for him to attempt it. 

“There is only Time, merciful to every 
wound,” he said, but lamely, and went his 
way. 

Helen watched him stride down the avenue, 
and her heart was tender to him, because of 
his simplicity, his true manhood, his big 
loving heart. She did not really know how 
constantly her image dwelt with him, how 
her marriage had changed his views of life. 
She believed, indeed, that he had loved her 
after a fashion, with a steadfast affection which 
had grown with him from their childhood, 
not knowing she was the passion of his man- 
hood, and that even yet, another man’s wife 
though she was, his whole soul clave to her. 

She was still thinking of him when she 
returned to her sister’s room, and it seemed 
natural she should speak of him. 

“Don’t you think Brian much improved, 
Annie’? I have just been telling him that 
when I have to send for a doctor in London 
I shall be hard to please. I shall not be 
likely to find another Brian Laidlaw.” 

“Tt’s a pity you didn’t find out his incom- 
parable qualities sooner, Helen,” replied Mrs. 
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Douglas, in her most petulant mood. “I am 
quite tired of him, and I told him I should 
make Guy send to Edinburgh for another 
doctor.” 

“Guy won't do it, Annie, even to please 
you, unless Brian himself thinks it necessary, 
and he doesn’t,” replied Helen, quietly. 

“ Well, if I die the consequences must be 
on all your heads,” retorted the invalid 
shortly. “I’ve had a letter from Madam. 
She returns’ to Teviothead to-day from 
Mentone, awfully disappointed because she 
couldn’t visit you in London. How thankful 
you must be, she is such a prying old thing.” 

Helen laughed. A woman who could ex- 
press herself in such energetic terms could 
not be so very weak after all ; indeed, none 
of them were now seriously concerned about 
her, and Brian had told Guy frankly that she 
might get up any day that she had a mind. 
But when would the mind come? There 
appeared no sign of it yet, she evidently 
regarded herself as in a most critical state. 

“‘T wish you'd sit down, Helen, and let's 
have a decent talk. You are so restless, you 
look as if you had something on your con- 
science. It’s such a pity you don’t have any 
children. I was saying so to Brian to-day.” 

“There is plenty of time yet, Annie,” 
said Helen meekly, as she sat down at the 
window. “Iam very well content as I am.” 

“Oh, but you won't be long content. 
Nobody is. Married people ought to have 
children. Besides, as you are, you are no 
good really to me. It is so disappointing not 
to have talks——” 

“ About babies ?” 

“Yes, of course. 
have talks about.” 

** Not much, certainly, when one comes to 
think of it,” said Helen, much amused. “ Is 
it not because you can’t pour out all the 
advice you have been storing up for me ?” 

‘How can you laugh so merrily, Helen, 
so soon after poor papa’s death?” cried Mrs, 
Douglas in keen reproach. “It sounds so 
dreadfully heartless. I said to Guy thismorn- 
ing that 1 was quite sure I should never be 
happy again.” 

“Ts that not rather hard on Guy?” inquired 
Helen, ina very still voice, and with a curious 
look in her face. 

“How can it be? He knows how fond 
I was of poor dear papa! It would be quite 
heartless of him to expect me to be as bright 
and cheerful as I used to be, and I must say 
I cannot help wondering at you. Why, nobody 
I believe has once seen you cry. What are 
you made of %” 


What else could we 
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Helen winced just slightly, and turned her 
face a little more towards the window, from 
which she could see the church, and even, 
under the spreading yew trees, the outline, 
under the snow, of a new-made grave. There 
rested “all that was mortal,” as the inscrip- 
tion ran, of Edward Lockhart, but the soul 
had gone to its immortal home ; but it seemed 
to Helen at times that the presence unseen 
still lingered to comfort those to whom it 
had ever been an inspiration and a benedic- 
tion. 

“There is a danger, Annie,” she began, in 
a low voice, which had a far-off cadence in it, 
“apt to arise out of grief like ours, and 
which we must guard ourselves against. The 
danger of indulging too much in unavailing 
regret. It does no good to the dead, and it 
is not kind to the living to wear always a 
mournful face.” 

“Oh, Helen Lockhart, how awful it is to 
hear you,” cried Mrs. Douglas, pushing back 
her short fair curls with a fretful im- 
patient hand. “I have always feared that 
London would convert you into a dreadful 
kind of person—and now I know it. Poor 
dear papa, to be forgotten so soon! It is 
a mercy he was taken. It would have 
grieved him so much to see how you have 
changed.” 

Helen coloured deeply, and her eyes filled 
with bitter tears. But she smiled a faint, 
dreary smile as she turned her face to her 
sister and tried to reason with her. 

“ Annie, you speak thoughtlessly too often. 
You would not willingly hurt or wound any- 
body, I know—me, least of all. You and I 
do not see things from the same standpoint, 
and it is better that we should not agree. 
You do not think what you are saying when 
you accuse me of disrespect to the darling 
memory, which is all that is left to us now. 
Papa understood me, Annie, though you do 
not; and I don’t think he had any misgiv- 
ings. Some day I shall show you a letter 
he wrote to me the Friday night before he 
was taken, and then perhaps you will under- 
stand what he was to me, and I to him, and 
how impossible it is that I can ever have in 
this world a more precious possession than 
his memory.” 

It was seldom Helen spoke so much, or 
with such passion. Annie lay quiet under it, 
somewhat awed indeed by the expression 
on her sister’s face. Helen, however, gave 
her no opportunity just then to withdraw or 
modify her words. She could not at the 
moment endure any more, and immediately 
left the room. She caught up a cap and a 
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shawl from the hall-stand, and went out into 
the grey stillness of the wintry afternoon. 
The cold was less intense, the wind had 
fallen, and a few stray flakes of snow fell 
thinly through the silent air. She took, as 
was natural in that moment of tension, the 
path by the river to the churchyard, and in 
less than ten minutes stood, for the first time, 
beside her father’s grave. She had not 
hitherto cared to visit it; the place had no 
message for her, no comfort—it simply 
covered “all that was mortal.” But the 
stillness of the place, its hallowed associa- 
tions, its many memories spoke to her heart, 
and her tears fell in blessed relief. A prayer 
mingled with these tears, a passionate prayer 
which must have pierced the heavens. She 
was now alone in the world ; surrounded, it 
is true, by those who called themselves her 
friends, but to whom her soul was not 
revealed. But God was in heaven, and her 
father’s spirit might yet remain to guide and 
comfort her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ The home of memory 
Of buried hopes.” 

As Helen crossed the park on her return, 
@ carriage drove up to the door of Broad- 
yards. She recognised the Teviothead livery, 
though she could not see the honest face of 
John Haliburton, who had been in Madam’s 
service since she came a bride to Broadyards. 
She reached the door in time to welcome the 
old lady when she stepped from her carriage. 

“Dear me, Helen, is that you?” she said, 
fussily. “And where have ye been, micht 
I ask, at this time in sic a guise ?” 

Helen pointed towards the churchyard, 
but did not speak. Madam nodded silently, 
and turned to her coachman. 

“Tl be half-an-hour exactly, John, so ye 
can dae what ye think fit; only be round 
here punctually at half-past four.” Then 
she followed Helen into the house. 

** Will you go up now, Madam, or shall I 
tell Annie first ? It is just — she may 
be asleep. She often gets drowsy after her 
early dinner, and sleeps till tea-time.” 

“Oh, there’s nae hurry, let me speak wi’ 
you first, Helen,” said Madam, and, laying 
down her fur mantle, motioned Helen rather 
imperiously into the library. “Eh, lass! 
I’m wae for you an’ for the dale,” she said ; 
and Helen observed her hands tremble as 
she spoke. 

“{ hurried awa’ whenever I heard it; but 
what have I hurried to? It would have set 
me better had I bidden where I was.” 


“Tt was a long journey to take in winter, 
when it was for your health you went abroad, 
Madam,” said Helen, and drew in a chair for 
the old lady, stirred the fire till it blazed 
merrily in the grate. She had knelt down 
on the hearth-rug to do it, and so remained, 
gazing into the fire. She felt nervous and 
unstrung, and had not a word tosay. Madam 
untied her bonnet-strings and threw them 
back on her shoulders; then took a long, 
deliberate survey of the woman on the hearth, 
noting the slender, supple curves of the 
figure in the sombre black gown, and the 
strong, sweet, serious outline of her face. 

“Ye are thinner, Helen—much thinner, 
and hoo is it wi’ you, my lassie ?” 

The tenderness in the voice, usually some- 
what harsh and shrill, was more than Helen 
could bear, and she could only give her head 
a quick shake and press her hands to her 
eyes to keep back the willing tears. “Oh, 
Madam, it is a sore loss; we miss him so 
terribly. It is hard to say God is good, even 
though we know it is well with him.” 

“T thocht it needless mysel’ to cut off sic 
a life in its prime—a life that has preached 
its sermon to us ilka day for so many years. 
It may be we dinna think enough o’ oor 
mercies ; but I couldna but think the Lord 
micht hae lookit round first and seen how 
sairly he was needit in the dale.” The 
quaint directness of her speech arrested Helen, 
and she looked for the first time full into 
the beautiful, proud old face, to which sor- 
row had given a mellowing touch. 

‘You also loved him, Madam,” she said, 
impulsively, and, leaning forward, touched 
the white-gemmed hands with her lips. 

“T did. Had he but said the word, Helen 
Lockhart, I would hae left Teviothead for 
Broadrule Manse any day in the week, and 
thocht mysel’ a favoured woman. That was 
the love I had for him, Helen Lockhart, for 
twenty year and more; but he bade true to 
your mother’s memory, and he never thocht 
what a foolish old woman abode at Teviot- 
head. An’I sit here before his ain dochter 
tellin’ it, an’ thinkin’ nae shame, as why 
should I? To love Edward Lockhart was 
to love what was good, was it not, Helen ? 
An’ ye thinkin’ shame for me, or what ?” 

“Oh, no, Madam,” Helen said ; but her 
face had flushed hotly. She leaned forward 
a second time and kissed Madam on the lips. 
And a quiver ran over Madam’s face, and 
she rushed something from her eyes as if 
ashamed of her passing weakness. 

“There, there, that’s past, Helen. Forget 
what I hae said, if ye can; if no dinna think 
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less o’ me than you can help. Now, come, 
tell me first, how is Mistress Guy ?” 

“ Improving,” replied Helen, glad to change 
the subject. “But she is very fretful and 
trying. I came so near losing my temper 
with her this afternoon that I had to run out 
of the house. How little patience we have 
with each other after all.” 

“Um! that’s so. I lookit in at Broadrule 
as I passed,.and was fortunate to find the 
doctors in. Brian says she’s had a serious 
turn, but mending fine. It was a disappoint- 
ment about the bairn, but, bless me, there'll 
be plenty bairns yet, maybe mair than they 
want. And there’s my bonnie wee man, 
very weel too, Brian says.” 

Helen smiled, thinking of the precious 
child in the nursery who, since her coming 
to Broadyards, had given to her the needed 
sunshine every day. 

“Guy is well, and a child who might 
make up for anything,” she said, with a faint 
sigh. “I had better go, Madam, had I not ? 
and tell Annie you have come. She is in 
that state that if she hears I have kept you 
here, she will be very cross indeed.” 

“Oh, let her,” said Madam, very coolly. 
“T’d rather talk to you than to her any day, 
Helen, an’ ye dinna gang a foot till ye tell 
me something aboot yersel’. Are ye happy 
in London, bairn, tell me that ?” 

“Yes, Madam, I am very happy.” 

“But ye hae found some things not to ye 
liking, I could wager,” said Madam, shrewdly. 

“Many things,” replied Helen, frankly. 
‘** But these should not, and do not, affect my 
happiness. Did you hear what a happy visit 
we had from papa at Christmas.” 

“T did. He wrote me once from your 
house. I'll show you the letter some day, 
Helen, when I think you needit. Blithe was 
I to get it, Helen, and blithe am I to hear 
that Richard Woodgate has proved hissel’ fit 
to handle the blessin’ we, in the dale, thocht 
he hadna earned or deserved. Now I'll 
gang up the stair; you can slip up first 
while I see my bonnie wee man ; an’ if she’s 
sleepin’ dinna wauken her. I can come 
again the morn.” 

She rose up and moved majestically across 
the floor, Helen’s eyes following her fine 
figure with a new om even a tender interest. 
The woman who had loved her father silently 
for twenty years! She was invested with a 
new grace and pathos, and could never be 
uninteresting any more to Helen’s heart. 

Mrs. Douglas, being still asleep, was not 
disturbed, and having paid her respects and 
left her very substantial French gifts in the 
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nursery to delight the soul of her “wee 
man,” Madam took her leave, promising to 
come again on the morrow. 

She made John Haliburton stop the car- 
riage at the church, and went into the church- 
yard, the second visitor that afternoon to the 
new-made grave. She stayed but a minute, 
and when she left she was like a woman in 
sore distress, but kept her veil down, half- 
ashamed that her old servant should see her 
unusual tears. So Edward Lockhart had died 
in ignorance of Madam’s feelings towards 
him, and none dreamed that the world was 
now a changed world to the lonely mistress 
of Teviothead. 

Brian came up again that evening after 
dinner, and Helen took the opportunity of 
asking him whether she need now remain at 
Broadyards, Madam having returned to take 
her place. 

“There isno need. Mrs. Douglas is really 
getting well fast ; she will be able to get up, 
I expect, on Sunday, if she will,” he added, 
with the smile Helen understood. “ You 
have been here a long time, Mrs. Woodgate, 
and I can quite sympathise with your desire 
to return home.” 

There was always now a certain formality 
in Brian’s speech and manner when he spoke 
to Helen, and he was scrupulously observant 
always of her name. But it was impossible 
for Helen to call him anything but Brian, 
and she had never attempted it. 

“This is Thursday ; I think I must go 
home on Saturday. I'll tell Annie to-night 
she must spare me; but, of course, if she 
excites herself over it very much I must just 
wait another week or so.” 

“Qh, I think she will be reasonable now 
she has Madam. How do you think the old 
lady looking? She feels our loss most 
acutely, it is easy to see that.” 

“Yes, she does. I have never understood 
Madam till now, Brian ; and I have often had 
hard thoughts of her, which I never shall 
have again. Don’t we misjudge each other 
in this world, and often don’t discern it until 
it is too late. I shall see you to-morrow, I 
suppose %” 

“T think not. I have to run into Edin- 
burgh to see a patient I have in the Infirmary, 
that is why I came thrice to-day.” 

“Then if I should go on Saturday I may 
not see you again,” said Helen, a trifle disap- 
pointedly. 

They were now in the hall, and Brian had 
opened the door. A cool whiff of the snow- 
wind rushed in and ruffled Helen’s hair. 

“Perhaps not, but I shall hear of your 
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welfare from Mrs. Douglas,” he said, and 
turned to her with outstretched hand. 
Helen saw that he was moved, his eyes spoke 
what his lips could not utter. 

“May I say that I am glad you are so 
happy—I see it in your face now—at the 
thought of going home. That is as it should 
be. I thank God that the fears of those who 
loved you have been proved without founda- 
tion. You will permit so much from an old 
friend ¢” 

“T will, Brian; I thank you for it,” she 
said, and laid both her hands on his. “I 
have many, many blessings; none I prize 
more highly than your friendship, Brian.” 

“T am glad of it—honoured by it, as 1 
said before,” he said, and his blue eyes lost, for 
a moment, their bright keenness. “I ho 
you will never need the help of a friend. Ido 
not think you will, but if that day ever comes 
I am ready.” 

He looked down upon her sweet face from 
his tall height, and, moved by its expression, 
bent and lightly touched her brow with his 
lips. Then he went out into the night, and 
Helen went back to her room weeping, she did 
not know why. 

“Helen’s talking of going, Brian,” said 
Broadyards, as he stood by the doctor’s horse 
in the stable yard. ‘“ She’s regularly home- 
sick, anybody can see that. The thing’s 
turned out rather better than either you or I 
expected, old boy.” 

“What thing?” queried Brian, vaguely, 
for Helen’s face was before him, and his heart 
was rent with a fierce pain he scarcely knew 
how to endure. 

“Why, her marriage. They seem happy 
together. Mr. Lockhart said so, you know, 
when he came home, and now I am sure there 
is no doubt about it.” 

“Oh, no; I think not. Good-night, Guy,” 
said Brian, and as he rode away his hand 
trembled on Bob’s bridle, and he said under 
his breath, “Thank God! Thank God!” 


CHAPTER XXII, 
“ O blast, thine office do!” , 


On the pier at Brighton two women walked 
slowly side by side, deeply engrossed in talk. 
It was a cold blustering February afternoon, 
but they were dressed to brave the weather, 
and enjoyed to the full the salt-laden wind 
from the sea as it beat upon their faces. 

“Are you not going to Reutensee this 
spring, Hilda?” Helen Woodgate asked. . 

“I think not. Gustave is now at the 


academy at Erlangen, and what is Reutensee 
without the boy, + sd I believe the old lady 
would be pleased to see me? 1 have not 
made any plans at all, but the Count has 
promised that I shall have Gustave part of the 
time with me when he has his holidays.” 

“In England?” inquired Helen, with in- 
terest. 

“Oh, no; in Germany, at Baden, if I like, 
or elsewhere. No, no; the Count hates 
England and the English too heartily, he 
will never permit Gustave to set foot here so 
long as he is under his control. What are 
your plans for the summer? Could you not 
join us abroad ? perhaps Mr. Woodgate will 
spare you while he goes to Norway with 
Hargreaves, as I have heard talked of.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Helen, a little absently. 
“Don’t you think Richard seems very un- 
settled of late, Hilda? He is bitterly disap- 
pointed over his book.” 

“ He is, but it will not harm him, my dear,” 
said the Countess, lightly. “He has had 
but little adverse criticism in his career 
except from the more candid among his 
friends. Don’t fret about him, it will do him 
good.” 

Helen said nothing, because in truth, she 
was fretting a good deal. “Briinehilde” 
had not achieved that success fondly antici- 
pated by its author, but had fallen rather 
flat, having positively been ignored in certain 
quarters where recognition was most impor- 
tant. The general verdict, calmly expressed, 
was that it did not equal its predecessor, and 
that Woodgate had not fulfilled his early 
promise. 

Woodgate was very angry, and ascribed 
every description of mean motives to those 
who had expressed an adverse opinion. He 
was so vain a man that fair criticism was lost 
upon him; his assumption had disgusted 
many, and perhaps it was the case that more 
than one had enjoyed picking the new book 
to pieces simply because it was Woodgate’s. 
These unfavourable notices which so mad- 
dened Woodgate, hurt Helen also, though in 
a different way, because she was forced to 
admit that they contained so much that was 
true. 

“T advised him, nay urged him, not to 
publish just now,” said the Countess, noticing 
Helen’s absent manner. “The thing was 
slipshod and sketchy, altogether unworthy of 
him ; and to see the way he is behaving now, 
puts me out of all patience. What he ought 
to do now is to set to work on something 
that will refute all their croakings. Have 
you not advised him ?” 
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“He will not be advised by me on that 
int,” said Helen, sadly. “It irritates 
im apparently, that I should take any 

interest in it. And yet how can I help it? 
It is a constant weight upon my soul, this 
thought that he may have done his best 
work—and he is only thirty-two.” 

Hilda von Reutensee stole a glance at 
her companion’s face, wondering at the 
passion in her voice. 

“Do you remember what I said to you 
at Florence, Helen, that suffering is the 
crown of genius? When he has suffered, 
then, perhaps, he will write what will make 
his name immortal. He has all upon which 
his heart is set at present, and is asleep. 
Some day a great sorrow will come to 
him, and then he will awake, never to 
sleep again.” 

Both were silent, thinking over such a 
possibility, which, however, at the moment 
seemed remote. 

“You spoke of poverty, too, Hilda, at 
that time, I remember; but I have heard 
them say in our house that it grinds the 
souls of men to the very dust. Mrs. Gar- 
butt has told me, too, of the terrible effect 
it had on her husband’s genius. They 
must have suffered awfully. She says some- 
times they had not bread to eat.” 

“That is quite true; they were in that 
condition when I found them first,” said 
the Countess, calmly. “But that was en- 
tirely poor Garbutt’s fault. He had a fixed 
income, not a large one of course, still in 
thrifty hands it might have sufficed. They 
hadn’t an idea between them, my dear, nor 
had Garbutt a scrap of genius. He was a 
fraud; but I must say that odd little wo- 
man, who has her good points though she is 
far from lovable, seems to believe in him 
implicitly, and talks of him even to me as 
one of the unappreciated martyrs of whom 
the world was not worthy.” 

“IT cannot understand it. Such _ self- 
deception would be impossible to me,” said 
Helen, with a frankness which revealed 
more than she intended. 

“TI know, you look through clear eyes 
which nothing can deceive. A sham or a 
lie is killed by such a look. You must 
suffer more as you go through life, but 
you will have a rare satisfaction in what 
passes the bar of your judgment. I pre- 
dict that you, and you alone, will make 
your husband great. It may be a long and 
arduous task, but you are fit, and when it 
is accomplished you will feel like a queen.” 

Helen’s face flushed, and her eyes shone 
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as they had done when Hargreaves paid her 
a somewhat similar compliment. 

“You are very good and I know you are 
sincere,” she replied, simply, “ only I cannot 
realise it. I have not sufficient confidence 
in myself. Often, indeed, I fear lest I 
should have exercised already some dete- 
riorating influence upon my husband. It is 
certain I do not share his work. To return 
to the question of money. It is less likely 
than ever that Richard will ever know the 
meaning of sordid care he thinks so fatal 
to endeavour. I have inherited a small for- 
tune from my father, and though I do not 
exactly know the extent of Richard’s means, 
I know that he has plenty.” 

“Riches have been known to take to 
themselves wings,” said the Countess, “I 
believe that the best thing that could hap- 
pen to him would be to find himself com- 
pelled to earn his daily bread.” 

Helen did not now resent Hilda von 
Reutensee’s frankly expressed opinion ; she 
had, in a manner, laid aside the veil of her 
own reticence regarding her husband, be- 
cause her consuming anxiety found relief in 
speech to this woman whom she truly loved, 
and in whose loyalty to herself she abso- 
lutely believed. Their friendship, though 
not of long standing, had been most satisfy- 
ing and profitable to both. From the 
simple pure fountain of Helen Woodgate’s 
goodness, Helen von Reutensee had taken 
many refreshing draughts; contact with a 
soul at once so strong, gentle and womanly, 
had given to her a fresh glimpse of the 
nobility of human nature; and she loved 
her with a devotion which astonished her- 
self. To Helen the companionship, at a 
critical period of her life, of a woman of the 
world, who had such experience as must 
either harden or ennoble, had proved in- 
valuable. She had come to London a 
child in many things, steeped to the lips in 
simple country faiths, and disillusionment 
had been hard. Hilda von Reutensee had 
softened it for her, explaining apparent 
anomalies, and making rough places plain ; 
applying her gay wisdom to the contradic- 
tions of human nature which so puzzled and 
perplexed Woodgate’s wife. The unreality, 
the sordid and almost universal self-seeking 
of the circle in which they moved, had sunk 
into Helen’s soul ; filling it with pity and a 
vague distrust. Hilda von Reutensee had 
tried to explain to her that such self-seeking 
was inevitable amidst the overcrowding, the 
fearful competition, the bitter struggle for 
existence, which is nowhere more keenly felt 
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than among the aspirants who find new 
Grub Street scarcely less hard than the old. 
Woodgate regarded somewhat impatiently 
this close friendship between his wife and 
the woman he would have married in prefe- 
rence had circumstances permitted. It irri- 
tated him at times because it was made 
evident to him that whatever interest the 
Countess had once felt in his prospects and 
career, it was now absolutely transferred to 
Helen, and that she only looked at him 
through Helen’s eyes. 

It was some time before he would admit 
this, and he regarded their friendship 
with cynicism, affecting to believe that it 
was impossible for two women to regard 
each other with a disinterested affection. 
They saw a great deal of each other and 
had even now come to Brighton together to 
spend a little holiday, though there were 
some who, knowing the past, wondered that 
Helen Woodgate should so constantly throw 
her husband and the woman he had loved 
together. Then you see, she knew nothing 
of the past; and she was not a woman to 
whom any dared drop a hint of what had 
been. Perhaps then the Countess was to 
blame; but she believed all danger past. 
She knew that Woodgate had once loved 
her, or imagined that he did, though she 
had never allowed him to show it. She had 
kept him at arm’s length always, and had 
little to reproach herself with, certainly 
nothing since her marriage. She had marked 
the difference, and defined their relationship 
with the consummate skill of an exceedingly 
clever woman. She loved Helen dearly, and 
prized her friendship above everything on 
earth, save her boy’s love ; and she imagined 
that she might keep it—even with her 
friend’s husband—in the background, tire- 
somely remembering the days that had been. 

Strong and absolutely true herself, she 
forgot the weakness of Woodgate’s moral 
nature. So for twelve months the little 
comedy, which many watched with varying 
interest, played on till it reached the rubicon 
and tragedy took its place. 

“I wish you would not wear so serious an 
air,” she said, looking at the strong, grave 
outline of the womanly face by her side. “I 
do think you lay things too much to heart. 
You, who have so much faith in the higher 
Power should be content to wait. Some one 
has said, I think, that everything comes to 
those who wait.” 

“ Yes, only at times it is hard to realise 
that. I do feel curiously depressed to-day, 
and I ought not on this fine bracing’ air 


within sight of the sea. But it always does 
me good to talk to you. What a.tower of 
strength you have been to me during the 
last six months. I can never forget it or 
be grateful enough to you.” 

Under pretence of drawing her furs more 
closely about her neck Hilda von Reutensee 
pressed her hand to her trembling lips. Her 
face, beautiful and haughty, was invested 
with a tenderness which none but her boy 
had ever seen upon it. 

“Hush, hush! it is I who ought to be 
grateful, and lam. You have made me a 
better woman, more fit to be a mother to 
my son, Some day I will tell Gustave what 
you have been to me, and he will then 
reverence you as he has already begun to 
do. I only wish there were more women in 
London, in the society among which we 
move—there would be less tragedy, less 
heartbreak ; but you may leaven the mass. 
There is nothing impossible to you with 
those eyes; clear as God’s own Heaven. 
You have strengthened many already, and 
will strengthen many more. I know what 
Iam saying. With so much in your power 
you should not dare to despond.” 

Helen long remembered those words, the 
last before their communion suffered so ter- 
rible an interruption. The details were 
commonplace in every detail, such as can be 
read any day in the newspapers, but as it 
happened so it must be told. They were 
staying at one of the great hotels on the 
sea front, and shared a large drawing-room 
facing the sea. An inner room, which 
Woodgate used as a study, communicated 
with it by folding doors. The day after 
her talk on the pier with the Countess, 
Helen had occasion to go to town to see the 
family lawyer on some business connected 
with the winding-up of her father’s estate. 
Woodgate offered to accompany her, but she 
did not think it necessary, and arranged to 
return by the six-o’clock train. As it hap- 
pened, the business was not complicated and 
was settled in ample time to allow of her 
return early in the afternoon. She was 
tired, and looked forward to an hour’s rest 
before dinner. On inquiring for her hus- 
band at the hotel, she was informed that he 
and the Countess had gone out together 
after luncheon. Smiling to herself, and 
glad that they should not have missed her, 
she went, before going to her own room, to 
the study, to write a few lines to her sister. 
She had only headed the sheet when she 
heard the drawing-room door open and the 
sound of familiar voices. She was about to 
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rise and surprise them when she was arrested 
by something Woodgate said. The words 
did not signify much; it was the subdued 
passion in his voice which struck Helen 
and made her feel powerless to move. 

“Don’t ring yet!” he said. “You have 
left me where I was. What do you mean 
by saying that I had never deserved success, 
and now less than ever ?” 

It was a theme in which Helen was in- 
tensely interested ; she paused in silence for 
the reply, scarcely realising at the moment 
that she was listening to what was not 
intended for her ears. The next moment 
——— impossible for her to reveal her- 
self. 

“Why assume such a tragic manner?” 
the Countess asked with a sarcastic and 
languid note in her voice. “It is not the 
first time I have bidden you be worthier of 
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the noble woman you have married. She is 
even harder to please than I, and it ought 
to be your highest endeavour to reach the 
height she desires and expects you to 
reach.” 

Woodgate made a gesture of impatient 
dissent. Helen felt it though she could not 
see it, and her heart seemed to die within her. 

“You ought to be the last, the very last, 
to speak so to me,” he said, harshly. 

“ Why ?” 

Very coolly Hilda von Reutensee put the 
question, not quite comprehending his mean- 
ing indeed, and very weary of his constant 
harping on one selfish string. 

“ Because you are the only inspiration I 
own, or have ever owned,” he replied. “To 
make my work worthy your acceptance is 
all I care for, or have ever cared for, and 
you know it. What is she to me?” 
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ial in the lone glades of a wood we kept tryst, 
Where hyacinths blossomed o’er earth like a mist; 

Around us cooed many a languorous dove, 

The feathery larches seemed whispering love, 

And Love by my side from an angel face smiled, 

Though I was world-weary, and she but a child ; 

And exquisite peace to my heart stole that day, 

From eyes that were bluer than bluebells in May. 
Bluebells in May, bluebells in May, 
Her eyes were more heavenly than bluebells in May. 


Again we kept tryst in a Minster’s grey aisles, 
My bride was like April, half tears and half smiles ; 
O true wife! her love was my healing and balm, 
And over my sorrows stole infinite calm ; 
Until, after giving a dear daughter birth, 
Her hyacinth eyes seemed to weary of earth; 
And then her sweet spirit soared far, far away, 
To skies that were bluer than bluebells in May. 
Bluebells in May, bluebells in May, 
Her wistful eyes faded like bluebells in May. 


And still oft in dreamland our twin souls keep tryst, 
There is not a day but my darling is missed ; 
The mother’s soul looks from our daughter’s blue eyes, 
The sweet spirit lives in her kind deeds likewise. 
So in my Love’s footsteps I tenderly tread, 
And wait till we sleep in the same narrow bed, 
To waken and wander with angels some day, 
"Mid flowers far fairer than bluebells in May. 
Bluebells in May, bluebells in May, 
Love blossoms in heaven like bluebells in May ! 


GEORGE HILL 
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ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 
By tHe Rev. EDWARD LIDDELL, M.A., Hon. Canon or Dunnam. 


UPPOSE we come by the North-Western, 
which, though not the shortest route, 
lands us at once on the old road leading 
over the river Ver and up into the city. 
The tower of the abbey, partly hidden by 
trees, meets our eyes at once. If we go 
down a green lane to the left we shall come 
upon the site of Verulam, where the story of 
the great church begins. Nothing whatever 
of this city (which in Roman times shared 
with York the honour of being a municipium) 
is left except a few fragments of its outer 
walls. From it, in the year 303, was dragged 
Alban, a Roman civilian, who had given shel- 
ter to a Welsh Christian priest, and who had 
himself confessed the Christian faith. After 
being scourged, he was taken along the 
ancient British causeway which still remains, 
across the river Ver, and up the lane to the 
top of the hill afterwards called Holmhurst, 
where he was put to death. Many centuries 
later (in 1077) the very bricks of the city 
followed the martyr to the site of his death, 
and may now be seen composing the whole 
of the central tower and the greater part of 
the nave and transept. 

What stories one of these red Roman tiles 
could tell! They have witnessed every form 
of human suffering and human glory. Like 
the coins which to this day are found in a field 


called Black Grounds, on the site of Verulam, 
they speak to us of the days of Claudius and 
of Nero. They have heard the groans of the 
seventy thousand people who are said by 
Dion Cassius to have been slaughtered by 
Boadicea in A.D. 61, and the angry shouts of 
the heathen populace during the reign of 
Diocletian. 

On reaching the top of Abbey Lane, stop 
for one moment to look at the beautiful 
gateway, once the grand entrance to the 
monastery, and successively a place of con- 
finement for refractory monks, a prison in 
the time of the French war, and a gaol for 
criminals ; and now appropriated for the use of 
the St. Albans Grammar School. It is almost 
the only relic of the conventual buildings 
that is still left. The rest of the monastery 
is represented by large irregular mounds 
covered with grass. After looking at the 
west end, which has been rebuilt at the ex- 
pense, and from the designs of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, we enter the Abbey of St. Albans 
by the west door, which is open all the year 
round after 10 A.M. 

It is best, if possible, to see the church in 
the summer, when the heavy curtain, which 
has to be drawn in winter, is pulled on one 
side, allowing the eye to travel past the 
screen, on which the organ stands, to the 
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eastern window of the presbytery. The 
length of the whole building is exceeded 
only by Winchester, while the length of the 
nave is surpassed by no other Gothic church. 
As we shall return by the nave again, we 
will begin by walking towards the east end, 
and through the glass-door in the south aisle. 
But even at the first glance we are struck 
by the three, if not four, styles of architec- 
ture which meet our eyes. On the left are 
the round rude arches of the first Normen 
XXITI-—22 





builder, Paul de Caen, 1077, joined some- 
what awkwardly towards the west by the 
beautiful Early English work of John de 
Sella (or of Studham), 1195, and of W. de 
Trumpington, 1214. This again joins, on the 
south side, to the Decorated work of Richard 
Wallingford, 1326, and Michael de Ment- 
more, 1335, which replaced the ruin caused 
by the sudden fall of the southern arches in 
1323. 

It is, I think, Ruskin who has pointed ont 
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that the difference between the Byzantine 
architecture, from which the Norman is evi- 
dently derived, and the pointed Gothic is 
a reflection of the difference between Eastern 
and Western Christianity. The essence of the 
Eastern faith is repose and quiet, unbroken 
custom and tradition, and its symbols are the 
soft rounded arch and the prevailing hori- 
zontal lines. The essence of the Western 
faith is constant growth and endless aspira- 
tion, and its spirit is wonderfully reflected 
in the pointed windows, the soaring arches, 
and the towering spires of the Gothic builders. 
Now the worshippers at St. Albans Cathedral 
(numbering over two thousand) have the 
advantage of both these influences. 
Are we inclined 


“ To strive to wind ourselves too high 
For mortal man beneath the sky ” ? 


Then we look while we pray at the calming, 
quieting north side of the nave, with its 
simple, massive detail, and it says to us, as 
plainly as stones can speak, “In quietness and 
in confidence shdll be your strength.” “Study 
to be quiet.” 

Are we inclined to be contented with what 
we are, and discontented only with what we 
have? Then we look at the south side, and we 
hear the echo of the old Jewish rabbi’s say- 
ing, “The reward of doing one duty is the 
= to perform another”; or the cry of 

ngfellow’s hero as he climbed the mountain 
with “ Excelsior” on his flag. 

Leaving the nave for the present, we make 
our way eastward beyond the screen, falsely 
called St. Cuthbert’s screen, but really the 
rood-screen which separated the choir of the 
monks from the great nave where the public 
services were held. We are now in a part 
of the great church which is purely Norman, 
except for the blocked windows of the trifo- 
rium, which were filled in by John of Wheat- 
hampstead, 1420. 

It is at this point that the visitor can trace 
the whole history, or, as we should say now, 
the evolution of the triforium. The first 
rude form can be seen just behind the organ, 
as a slab of stone pierced with a cross pommée 
to admit some light to the passage over the 
roof of the aisle. Then we see the arch 
enriched with smaller arches and ringed pil- 
lars, as in the north and south transepts. 
Then there are the Early English and Deco- 
rated forms, in which, as in all good archi- 
tecture, a necessary structure is transformed 
into a thing of beauty. 

In the north transept, on its west wall, 
just under a round-headed window, is a 
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small black cross cut in stone. This marks 
a traditional site of the martyrdom of St. 


Alban, when there was neither town nor - 


abbey in this place, but only a flowery slope 
planted with trees, as described by Bede. 
Here, within a few years after St. Alban’s 
death in 303, the first church was built. 
“Ecclesia est mirandi operis et ejus martyris 
condigna.”— Bede, i. 7. 

A second and probably larger one was built 
by Offa, King of Mercia, in 793, about fifty 
years after Bede’s death. Offa had murdered 
Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, and, in 
the hope of expiating his crime, determined 
to found a monastery in honour of St. Alban. 
Of Offa’s church nothing now remains, unless 
it be part of the east wall of the transept, in 
which two rude Saxon windows may be seen 
bricked up and bedded in the masonry ; 
inside there are ringed Saxon pillars with 
Norman capitals and bases in the triforium of 
the north and south transepts. Pillars like 
these, apparently turned in a lathe, were 
discovered during the restoration of the two 
Saxon churches of St. Peter’s at Monkwear- 
mouth and of St. Paul’s at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
which were both founded by Benedict Biscop 
in the seventh century. On the inner side 
of the arch leading to the north presbytery 
aisle there is a curious fresco of King Offa. 

On the east wall of the north transept 
there is another fresco. It is intended by 
the artist (unknown) to represent the appear- 
ance of our Lord toSt. Thomas. St. Thomas 
has his hand placed under our Lord’s arm. 
A scroll issues from the Saviour’s mouth 
bearing the inscription in abbreviated Latin, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed ;” while out of St. Thomas’s 
mouth issue the words, “My Lord and my 
God.” 

This formed part of a series of paintings 
of the History of the Passion and History of 
the Resurrection, the object of which is ex- 
plained in a curious description of all the 
altars and tombs in the abbey, written in the 
year 1429. It is worth quoting, as it shows 
how much teaching was conveyed in the Mid- 
dle Ages by pictures, symbols, and carvings. 

‘‘For the explanation of the same pictures and 
mysteries of this Altar it is to be noted that like as 
the truth of the Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ on Mount Tabor was made plain to five wit- 
nesses, namely, to three disciples and two prophets, 
so the salvation of the world, which the Saviour 
thereof vouchsafed to accomplish in the midst of the 
earth (that is, in Jerusalem, which is situate in the 
midst of the habitable world), on the Mount of 
Calvary, by the testimony of the chief Prophets cf 


His Passion, Jeremiah, namely, and Isaiah, and of 
the chief and chosen witness of His Resurrection, 
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His disciple Thomas, He willed to set forth in the 
midst of our church, at the altar placed near the 
public path, where many persons pass by and go out, 
that the Scriptures and their life-giving testimonies 
may be the oftener read and seen. 

‘* Now there is in that place two true columns, the 
shafts whereof denote love 
to God and one’s neigh- 
bour, whereby hang all the 
Law and the Prophets ; one 
of these, of the colour of the 
earth, signifies our humilia- 
tion according to the pas- 
sage, ‘ Remember that thou 
art dust and unto dust shalt 
return,’ and reaches from 
the base of humility unto 
its capital with the turret 
of charity. But the other, 
red with the blood of our 
Saviour, besprinkled at His 
scourging, denotes His vic- 
tory and honour: its shaft, 
as above, is extended from 
the base of virtue unto the 
capital of the turret of 
honour.’’ 


On these columns 
(now destroyed) were 
inscribed externally the 
emblems of the Passion 
in the following verses (the original is in 
Latin) :— 


“Bonds, the scourge, the threats, the column, 
the spitting, and the thorns. Derision, blows, 
the stripping, lance and nails. The Cross with reed 
and sponge. This (passion) is the cause of praise to 
the faithful. 

‘¢ And lest any one (the record continues) deceit- 
fully attribute to himself the gifts of GOD alone, in 
the hands of angels standing together in the said 
turrets are written these verses :— 

“ Whatever merit a man has, preventing grace gives. 
God crowns nothing in us except His own gifts.” 

‘‘ There are also two angels sent from the Court of 
Heaven to comfort the only begotten Son of God the 
Father in the agony of His Passion, and to relate to 
the same celestial court His glorious victory, the 
salvation of men and the restoration of the tenth, the 
lost order of angels. And inorder that the memory 
of the boundless love of Christ may the more firmly 
abide in the minds of His worshippers, and that a 
man may most humbly admit his own wretched 
state, between the History of the Resurrection and 
of the Passion it is thus written :— 


‘Mors tua mors Christi fraus mundi gloria coeli 
Et dolor inferi sint memoranda tibi.’ ’”’ 


(The word memoranda can now be deci- 


phered.) 


“Tn cruce sum pro te: qui peccas desine pro me 
Desine condono: pugna, juvo; vince, corono.’’ 


Which may be thus translated :— 
‘‘Thy death, the death of Christ, the deceit of the 


world, the glory of heaven, and the grief of the 
under world are to be remembered by thee. 


“TI am on the cross for thee: thou who sinnest, 
cease for my sake. 

‘* Leave off (thy sin), I pardon: fight, I help: 
conquer, I crown.”’ 

‘*Tt is to be noted,’’ continued the monk, “ that 
one attains from humility by the column of the love 
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of God and one’s neighbour to the turret of charity, 
and by virtue and uprightness of life one comes to 
the turret of honour, as John says in his Epistle, 
‘God so loved the world that He sent His only 
begotten Son that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ ”” 


The text is a mixture of John iii. 16 with 
Gal. iv. 5. 

One or two interesting points may be noted 
in the above record of 1429.* One is the 
mention of a public path. The numerous 
pilgrims to the abbey probably approached 
the shrine by the Wax-house Gate (now an 
archway leading from the town), where tapers 
could be obtained for offering at the shrine. 
Then they must have entered by the north 
transept door, and would see in front of them 
the back of the great stalls. These, as we 
may judge by the places cut to receive them, 
must have been about twenty feet high, and 
have effectually prevented the public in either 
transept from intruding into the presbytery 
or monks’ choir. 

Perhaps we cannot do better, as pilgrims 
of the nineteenth century, than follow this 
path, even though we are now at liberty to 
enter where of old no layman, still less woman, 
might dare to venture. The path leads to 
the left out of the north transept, in which 
we have lingered so long, and brings us -to 
the back of Abbot Ramryge’s chantry tomb. 


* Re-edited, with excellent Notes, by the late Ridgeway 
Lloyd in 1873; though we fear the edition is now out of print. 
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Both front and back are richly carved, and 
the inside is elaborately vaulted in stone. 

Abbot Ramryge was the last but three of 
the abbots, 1492—1530. Hardly any record 
of him remains but this tomb, which he 
probably erected before his death. Carved 
in clunch, in the small spandrels of the door 
may be seen the scourging and the execution 
of St. Alban. In the latter there is a tree 
to represent the woodland of Holmhurst, a 
cross in the martyr’s hand to show that he 
was a Christian; the head is separate from 
the body by one-sixteenth of an inch, and the 
eye-ball of the executioner, about the size of 
a pin’s head, is on his cheek, a judgment upon 
him, according to the old tradition. The 
symbols of the Passion, as quoted above, are 
carved in minute detail on one side of the 
door, and on the other a rebus, or Ramryge’s 
name in the shape of two rams’ heads and 
two ryges, or ridges. A similar rebus of a 
beck (brook) running into a barrel for Bishop 
Bekington is to be seen at Wells. 

Opposite to Abbot Ramryge’s tomb (of 
which his body. was dispossessed to make 
room for the body of some one else) is the 
tomb of Wheathampstead, containing also the 
magnificent brass of Thomas de la Mare, 
which for beauty and delicacy of design it 
would be hard to match anywhere. This 
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memorial was probably executed before his 
death in 1396, for the blank space left to 
record the close of his life, &c., has never 
been engraved. To describe this in detail 


would be tedious. It must be seen, or perhaps 
“rubbed,” to be appreciated. 

But there are curious, unnoted features in 
the chantry of Wheathampstead, in which, for 
security’s sake, De la Mare’s brass is placed. 

I. The curious device inside and outside of 
a beast chewing the vine, a symbol of Satan 
devouring the Church. 

II, The fact that it is in the shape of an 
arch like that of Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, which is on the south side of the Saints’ 
Chapel, behind the great altar-screen. 

Abbot John of Wheathampstead was twice 
elected, in 1420 and 1450. Traces of his 
work can, or rather could, until the recent 
alterations, be found all over the abbey. His 
own symbol is on his tomb in the design of 
three wheatears, with the motto in Latin, 
“The valleys shall stand thick with corn,” 
in allusion to his birthplace, which is still 
famous for its seed-wheat. His abbev-sym- 
bol, as appears from an inscription over the 
arch of the tower, is the lamb and the eagle. 
You see this in his beantiful ceiling overhead, 
in a window in the north aisle of the nave, 
and it was engraved on basins, Wc., for the 
use of the abbey. 

Of the many abbots buried near the high 
altar the memorial brasses of but two remain. 
One is that of Anthony de Grey, who is in 
full armour, with 
a gentle smile on 
his brass face. 
His name - plate, 
which has been 
carried off, used 
to record the fact 
that he married 
the fourth “hole 
sister to our 
sovraine ladye,” 
namely, Elizabeth 
Woodville, wife 
of Edward IV. 
The other is that 
of Robert Beau- 
ner, 1470. His 
brass reads us a 
lesson. He was 
a humble servant 
of the monastery 
for forty - three 
years. He served 
in the refectory, 
in the kitchen, 
and in the infirmary. He died in humble 
penitence and faith, for this last prayer issues 
from his mouth, “ Cor mundum crea in me, 
Deus !” (Create in me a clean heart, O God !), 
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and in his hands he holds a heart, from which 
six tears are dropping, said to indicate his 
sense of sin. 

Before we leave this central part of the 
abbey we must look at the ceiling westward 
of the tower. We find a series of paintings 
on panels of a date 
between 1368 and 
1376. They were 
found in 1876, ie. 
about five hundred 
years afterwards, 
almost by accident, 
under a very inferior 
painting, which was 
removed with great 
skill and care. 

The ceiling con- 
tains sixty-six panels, 
each of which bears 
a coat-of-arms beau- 
tifully emblazoned. 
They comprise the 
arms of St. Edmund ; 
of St. Alban; of 
St. Oswyn, King of 
Northumbria ; of St. 
George, St. Edwaril 
of England, and St. 
Louis of France ; of 
the emperors of the 
Romans, the Em- 
peror Constantine, 
and the King of the Jews. This last design 
is a crucifix, and represents our Lord at the 
only time when His rightful earthly title was 
assigned to Him. 

The selection of arms which follows is 
a peculiar one. They are those of the 
Kings of Spain, of England, of Portugal, of 
Sweden, of Cyprus, of the Isle of Man, the 
shield of Faith (a triple Tau), and the shield 
of Salvation, representing the instruments of 
the Passion. These last two form the middle 
row in the ceiling, and, as Mr. Lloyd remarks, 
give it a special dignity by having devices 
that are sacred, instead of heraldic. 

The last five rows towards the west are 
occupied by the arms of the Kings of Arra- 
gon, of Jerusalem, of Denmark, of the Dukes 
of Brittany, of Bohemia, of Lord Thomas of 
Woodstock (youngest son of Edward III), 
of the Kings of Sicily, Hungary, and France, 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster,-of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, and of Edmond of 
Langley (the fifth son of Edward IIL). Last 
come the shields of the King of Norway, of 
Navarre, and of Scotland. The shields are, 
therefore, allotted to four classes, namely, 
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saints, European sovereigns, the divine per- 
sons of the Trinity, and to four out of the 
seven sons of Edward ITI. 

It is to be noted that Russia and Greece 
are omitted, and also two out of the six sons 
of Edward IIL, namely, William of Hatfield, 

who died an infant, 
and is buried in the 


north aisle of the 
choir of York Min- 
ster, and Lionel, 


Duke of Clarence, 
who died in 1368. 
This date, then, 
marks the beginning 
of the series of paint- 
ings, which were pro- 
bably executed be- 
fore 1402. 

Three of the King’s 
sons are mentioned 
in the “Liber de 
Benefactoribus” as 
having contributed 
gifts to the monas- 
tery. Each panel, 
which contains a 
figure bearing a 
shield, has also an 
inscription above the 
shield, consisting of 
portions of the Te 
Deum, anounting to 
twenty-three out of twenty-nine clauses ; but 
in the first two rows the inscriptions are taken 
from the antiphons in the Sarum and Roman 
breviaries for Trinity Sunday. 

In his interesting and elaborate paper of 
1867, Mr. Lloyd happily suggests that “the 
ceiling was made to re-echo as it were the 
glorious hymn of praise which the monks 
were chanting in their stalls below.” 

From where we now stand we turn to look 
at the screen of the high altar, which was 
erected by Abbot William Walyngferde. 
It is believe. to be unique, for neither the 
screen at Winchester nor that at All Souls, 
Oxford, can equal it either in point of size 
or of grace in design. And though all 
the figures are modern, and much of the 
tabernacle work has had to be renewed, yet 
with such skill and sympathy has the work 
been done (by Mr. Hems, of Exeter), that 
in its best days the screen can never have 
looked more beautiful than now. All the 
statues were destroyed at the time of the Re- 
formation, and as, with the exception of “St. 
Erasmus,” it is not known what these figures 
were, the restorer, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, has 
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adopted the plan of illustrating the history 
of the Church of England from the earliest 
times, beginning with St. Alban in 303, and 
ending with St. Richard of Chichester in 
1253. 

The saints who are or were in the English 
Calendar are included among the smaller 
figures. In the centre is the cross, but as 
yet without the figure of our Lord upen it. 
Above and below the two arms of the cross 
are eight angels. On each side are St. Mary 
and St. John. Below these again are the 
figures of the twelve apostles, in the centre 
of whom is our Lord seated in majesty. 

The latter, about eighteen inches high, 
are in white alabaster, and can be identified 
by the symbols which they bear. St. Peter 
has his keys and book, St. Andrew his cross 
and book, St. Philip a T-square ; St, James 
the Less, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, and 
St. Simon bear the instruments of their pas- 
sion. 

Below these again, and forming the reredos, 
there is to be a group representing the Sacred 
Body of the Lord as taken down from the 
cross, attended by His mother and the two 
Marys, with soldiers and other figures in the 
background. 

The large figures in the upper row on the 
right hand are those of the Venerable Bede, 
of Pope Adrian IV., and of St. Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, 

Bede is in his monk’s dress, and holds in 
his hand his famous ecclesiastical history, to 





which we owe nearly all our knowledge of 
English Church history before the eighth 
century. 

_ Adrian IV., who stands to the left of Bede, 
is famous as the only Englishman who be- 
came Pope. His connection with St. Albans 
is a curious one. His father, already a monk, 
asked that his son might be admitted to the 


Abbey. But Nicholas Brakespear, for such 
was his name, was not considered sufficiently 
learned by the Abbot of that day. So 
he went abroad, and by-and-by rose to be 
first Abbot of St. Rufus, near Valencia, an:l 
finally Pope in 1154. It is a curious fact 
that the family of Brakespear is still repre- 
sented in St. Albans, and that a farm at 
King’s Langley is still called Brakespear’s 
Farm. 

St. Edmund’s statue on the upper row has 
a sceptre in his right hand and arrows in his 
left. He was King of East Anglia in 855, 
and was slain by the Danes in 870. His 
martyrdom is represented on the north 
door at Wells, and on a curious mural 
painting of 1450 at Pickering Church, in 
Yorkshire. 

Leaving the altar screen, through the door- 
way on the right of the altar, we pass into 
the Saints’ Chapel. On the back of the altar 
screen are statues of St. Stephen, St. Michael, 
and St. Peter, Virgin and Child, and St. 
John the Baptist. Here is the shrine of 
St. Alban. In the sixteenth century it was 
destroyed and used for building material. 
But from fragments found bedded in a wall, 
and put together with great skill and per- 
severance by Mr. Chapple, it has recently 
been restored. The shrine is carved in 
clunch-stone, and was once richly painted and 
gilt. On the western end can still be seen 
the martyrdom of St. Alban, on the eastern 
face, the Transfiguration. Whether or not 
—and there are grave doubts on the 
matter—it ever contained the relics of 
St. Alban, it beautifully suggests the 
faith of the makers. What a mixture 
of puerile fable was added to their faith 
may be seen in the stories told in the 
* Gesta Abbatum.” First, how the bones 
were miraculously found in the wall at 
Verulam : then how the Danes camc 
and carried them off: how a monk 
dreamed a dream: “St. Alban came,” 
he said to the Abbot, “and complained 
of his resting-place in Denmark, and 
bade me fetch his relics from thence ; ” 
how the monk got leave to go to 
Denmark, and enter the monastery there 
with the intention of getting hold of 
the bones of the saint,—how he succeeded 
in escaping and returning with his precious 
burden, proved to be the genuine relics by 
the miracles wrought at the shrine. No 
wonder that it was found necessary to keep 
a watch night and day. 

For this purpose the beautiful watch-gal- 
lery was erected to the north of the shrine ; 
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it has two storeys, the upper for the monk 
who watched, and the lower for the relics, 
where are still a few curiosities—a spur from 
the battle-field of St. Albans, 1455 or 1461; 
a piece of a hazel wand, with part of a monk’s 
dress which was found in a stone coffin, and 
a few pieces of Roman pottery. 

The martyrdom was here carved in wood, 
but it has, alas! been nearly destroyed. In 
the watch-gallery are numerous figures, some 
of great force and spirit—a man and a woman 
seated, with a basket between them heaped 
up with cakes, a man mowing barley, a stag 
couchant, a 
woman milking 
a cow, a dog 
holding a boar 
by the ear, a 
cat with a rat 
in her mouth, 
two men wrest- 
ling, and a 
mare with her 
foal. 

The shrine of 
St. Amphibalus 
(now placed on 
the north of the 
watch - gallery) 
has also been 
reconstructed. 
Amphibalus is 
the traditional 
name of the 
Welsh cleric 
who converted 
St. Alban. His 
statue on the ro 
screen is a noble i all 
figure on the ™ - 
right hand of — CvammarSchool“s 
the altar as one LadyChapel: ; 
looks eastward. StMban bby 
His head is : 
tonsured in the 
Celtic and not in the Roman fashion. 

Re-entering the Saints’ Chapel, and passing 
through to the south aisle, we see the very 
step on which the pilgrims knelt, and the 
iron grille, coloured blue and gold, through 
which they gazed at the rich treasures within. 
The arched tomb is that of Humphrey of 
Gloucester, built by Abbot John Stoke in 
1447, probably from designs by Wheat- 
hampstead. Close to the step on which you 
are kneeling is an altar-tomb, marked with 
five crosses on the top. This slab was, per- 
haps, part of the altar of St. Cuthbert’s 
chapel. An early abbot, Richard de Albini, or 
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Exaquius, 7.¢. Essay in Normandy, believing 
himself cured by touching a relic of St. Cuth- 
bert, built a chapel for the Hostry, and 
called it St. Cuthbert’s, conveying the slab, 
which is of Frosterley marble, from Stan- 
hope, in the county of Durham. We can 
hardly imagine the difficulty of conveying 
such a mass of stone in the x Aes when there 
were no railways and no roads save the 
remains of the old Roman highways. 

The Lady Chapel we now enter through 
the glass door. The part on which we first 
stand was built by Roger de Norton in 1260 
—1290; part 
by John of 
Berkhamstede, 
who was buried 
about 1301 op- 
posite the high 
altar, where, in 
old French, he 
promises forty 
years and forty 
days of pardon 
to anyone who 
will pray for 
his soul; and 
part by John de 
Marinis about 
1302—1308. 

After the dis- 
solution of the 
monastery the 
townspeople 
broke a hole in 
the north and 
south walls, and 
so made apublic 
footpath, which 
remained in usc 
till a few years 
ago, 

i; By a charter 

thing ae of Edward VI., 

of 12th May, 

1553, this chapel was granted to the mayor 

and burgesses for the use of the Grammar 
School. 

Not only has the footpath been stopped 
and the Grammar School removed, but the 
chapel has been beautifully restored by Lord 
Grimthorpe. The vaulted roof, of the time 
of Eversdon, 1308—1326, once only in imi- 
tation of stone, is now of real stone. The 
enrichments of the chapel —carvings of 
flowers and fruits—include nearly all the 
well-known species in the neighbourhood. 
Buttercups, daisies, brambles, whitethorn, 
holly, lime, ivy, convolvulus, beech, each 
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finds its place on capital, boss, cusp, or label. 
Two bosses are adorned with orchids, the 
Odontoglossum mandelli and Cattleya vexil- 
laria, perhaps in allusion to Mr. Sanders’s 
famous orchid nursery. Towards the east 
end, some of the flowers and fruits are sym- 
bolical. The wheat, the vine, the olive, the 
passion-flower, the apple, and the lily have a 
lesson to convey. Nature, it is suggested, 
is a book of parables, of which Jesus Christ 
turned over the first few leaves in order to 
encourage us to continue the study. 

In the ante-chapel we are again on the 
track of the pilgrims, as we may know from 
the number of shrines grouped in that part 
before the Reformation. It is a curious fact 
that in the monks’ choir there were no altars 





Shrine of Saint Amphibalus, 


save the high altar; whereas, in the path of 
the pilgrims above mentioned, they were to 
be met at every turn ; possibly because the 
monks considered them as more adapted for 


gain than for godliness. To the ladies of 
Hertfordshire, through Sir Gilbert Scott, is 
due the restoration of the windows of the 
Lady Chapel, in exact accordance with the 
old tracery. 

At the south-east end of the chapel a door 
leads into the Chapel of the Transtiguration, 
now adapted as a vestry. 

Let us retrace our steps by the south aisle 
of the Presbytery. At the east end of it was 
the altar of St. Mary of the Four Tapers ; in 
the corresponding place on the north side was 
St. Michael’s altar, and in the western end of 
the ante-chapel were the altars of St. Ed- 
mund, St. “ Amphibalus,” and St. Peter. In 
a record of 1428 it is said that the people 
flocked to these shrines with great devotion 
on the days of their respective saints. At 
the south side of the tomb of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, we see how covered it is 
with figures, which are said to be kings of 
Mercia. Oa the left are the remains of a 
stairway leading to the Treasury, which no 
longer exists. 

In the south transept the north side once 
contained two chapels, one dedicated to St. 
Mary and Blaise (after the building of the 
Lady Chapel this was transferred to St. John) 
and the other devoted to St. Stephen. The 
window of the watching-chamber can still be 
seen. On the south side is a recess contain- 
ing three cupboards of about the time of 
Charles II., which are still used for their 
original purpose. On Saturday night they 
are filled with loaves, which on Sunday after- 
noon are given to certain widows. 

The doorway out of the south transept 
and the beautiful arcading above it are worthy 
of attention. About a third of it was found 
in taking down a brick wall in the “ slype,” 
or porch, south of the south transept. No 
one seems to know the derivation of the 
word “slype,” but it is found in the old 
chronicles, and a similar structure is so called 
at Canterbury, Norwich, Peterborough, Win- 
chester, and Gloucester. At St. Albans it 
led in old days to the monks’ cemetery, and 
perhaps to the sumpter’s yard, through which 
supplies were brought to the monastery ; 
and it had a door leading into the great 
cloister. 

It now contains a number of fragments, 
discovered at various times, which serve to 
show the wonderful richness of ornament in 
the Abbey before 1535. On the areading 
may be seen an enrichment begun but never 
finished. These last words apply to all 
medizval architecture. It was begun and 
completed, but never perfected. There was 
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always some improvement to be made, some 
beautiful feature to be added. 

Such a feature is much needed in the 
choir, of which only the western return 
stalls, erected by Bishop Claughton, are 
worthy of the place they occupy. The north 
aisle is little better than a lumber-room; yet 
the old Abbey doors, and the Charles II. 
pulpit, and even the picture of the “ Last 
Supper,” with, it is said, Dean Kennett in 
the guise of Judas, ought to be in some place 
where they can be examined. 

As we pass again into the nave through 
the glass door, we see on our left the joint 
tomb of two servants, Roger and Sigar, of 
whose manner of life there are long accounts 
in the “ Gesta” of the Abbots, as also of the 
visions and austerities of a disciple named 


Christina, who frightened the Abbot of that 
day by her supernatural knowledge of his 
misdoings. Here, also, are traces of eighteenth 
century art, in the form of two marble monu- 
ments. On one of these, marble cherubs are 
wiping marble tears with marble pocket- 
handkerchiefs. He or she for whom they 
weep shall be nameless. 

The remains of frescoes discovered by Dr. 
Nicholson, a former learned Rector of St. 
Albans, are too interesting to be unnoticed. 
They consist of six crucifixions on the wes- 
tern side of the Norman piers, with paintings 
under them. The most curious of these is 
that on the fourth nave pier from the west. 
Here is a crowned figure of our Lord upon a 
cross coloured green, with lopped boughs, 
St. Mary on the spectator’s left and St. John 
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on the right, while beneath is a representa- 
tion of the Annunciation, and beneath that 

in a bracket, on which once stood a figure 
of St. Richard of Chichester. The Latin 
name for Richard is Ricardus, which has 
been made to indicate the saint’s character 
in the “Acta Sanctorum,” thus :—“ ‘Ri’ 
signifies ‘ridens,’ smiling; ‘car’ signifies 
‘carus,’ dear; ‘dus’ is short for ‘dulcis,’ 
sweet ! 

‘“‘ Nominis in primo rides, dulcescis in imo, 

Si medium queris, dulcis amicus eris.”’ 

The four frescoes facing south are those of 
the “ Three Wise Men” (1) ; of St. Osyth, of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of St. Chris- 
topher. 

The first of these has the remains of an 
inscription in black letter, which bids us pray 
for the soul of “ Willelme jadis bal e johanne 
sa femme.” The painting above is variously 
interpreted. Both the figures are meant to 
be those of males, as their drapery only ex- 
tends to the ankles. The head of the left 
figure has a vandyked crown, while a third, 
who is appartntly bald, is just visible. The 
black letters refer to Mr. W. Tod, who was 
bailiff of the town in 1421. This design is 
on the seventh pier from the west. 

On the sixth is a large figure supposed to 
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be that of St. Osyth, who is said to have 
carried her own head after it was cut off by 
the Danes, in the seventh century. Her 
altar was in the north transept, her statue is 
on the altar screen. 

On the fifth pier from the west is St. 
Thomas-a-Becket, as an archbishop, wearing 
alb, dalmatic, chasuble, maniple, gloves, and 
shoes, with a cross-staff in his hand, and 
blessing with three uplifted fingers. In the 
Cotton MS. at the British Museum there is 
a record of the painting of this figure during 
the abbacy of Thomas de la Mare, 1349—96. 
The fresco of St. Christopher may be recog- 
nised by the ‘figure of the infant Saviour in 
his arms, as recorded in the famous legend. 
It was a lucky thing to look on the face of St. 
Christopher. As an old Latin distich, under 
the earliest woodcut known, informs us, 


‘¢On the day you look at the face of Christopher, 
on that day you will assuredly not die an evil death.”’ 


The slight sketch here given by no means 
exhausts the interest of the Cathedral Church, 
for if the Queen of Sheba came to life and 
read this account, and were then to pay a 
visit to the Abbey of St. Albans, she would 
say once more, as she said of the glory of 
Solomon, that “the half had not been told 
her.” 





HIDDEN LIVES. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


“ Thy hidden ones.”—Psatm .xxxuit. 3. 






one of the last days of 
autumn I was taken by a 
— friend to visit the falls of 
cS 7am Clyde. The river was full. 
anes The falls were magnificent. 
Soe) As we passed upwards from 
Stonebyres to Bonnington 
and Cora-Linn, each fall seemed grander 
than the one we had seen before. 

As it happened, we were the ‘only spec- 
tators. The grounds were still as on a 
Sunday. The very birds seemed to have 
ceased their singing. The whole scene sank 
into our souls—the deserted woodland, the 
steep bank of the river, the rushing stream, 
and, above all, the falls, like living creatures, 
showing their strength, and chanting their 
mighty songs. 

It was not surprising that the influence of 
the scene descenlJed on our spirits, and 




















stilled our talk, and led us to pace our way 
back in silence to the gate. 

As we were thus stepping along, and half- 
way to the lodge, a something, we could not 
tell what—the twicker of a leaf, or the flash 
of a little bird—drew the glance of one of us 
towards the left hedge of the avenue; and 
there, through an opening among the 
branches—a mere break, which was only 
bare because the leaves of summer had 
fallen—there, in this recess, in shadow we 
saw a rill of purest water, a tiny thread of 
life, flowing over leaves and moss, falling 
down the face of a little breastwork of stone, 
and dropping into a hollow it had made for 
itself. A mere thread, a purl of water, a 
succession of linked drops, but living, active, 
untiring, dropping, splashing, running over 
into a little channel that disappeared beneath 
the road. 
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And there it plied its little task unseen, 
in summer hidden by its screen of leaves 
from any chance of being seen—quietly, 
steadily, day by day, year by year—as 
diligently as the great falls we had been 
visiting, itself a fall, doing the work of a fall, 
but doing it without recognition, without 
praise of men, passed by in summer-time 
by thousands who come to see the falls, 
seen only once in a long while, by a rare 
chance, by some more fortunate eyes like 
ours. 

Are you surprised when I say that the 
great falls we had seen, somehow or other, 
melted away into the background of our 
thoughts, and this little rill of life, in its 
modest home, in its gentle, unasserting in- 
dustry, took their place? At the end of the 
day, when we were summing up our gains, 
it was this little thing that had the first 
place in our souls. 

A little thing. A thing hidden. A hidden 
life. A force, an influence, working unseen. 
One of God’s hidden ones, doing His will, 
fulfilling its task, without recognition, like 
thousands and tens of thousands elsewhere 
hidden, and, like it, never seen of men. 

And letting our minds dwell upon the 
innumerable little rills, the trickling drops 
by way-sides, the springs pulsing up in 
mountain clefts, the plash of moist places in 
moorlands, the tiny streamlets in bush and 
brake, the raindrops gathering on the leaves 
of trees, and of the work those humble 
creatures do for God, of the moisture they 
spread, of the freshness they sustain in the 
air, of the drink they supply to creeping 
things and birds, and of the bounty of water, 
which is life, which they distribute, and, as 
with spread hands of God, carry into remote 
places, the thought came into our minds that, 
perhaps, in the sum total of results, they—- 
singing their quiet little songs in the shadow 
—were rendering greater service to God, and 
were more helpful to man and beast than 
great Niagaras that roll their mighty waters 
over the steeps of rocks and fill the air with 
the thunder of their tread. And this led to 
other thoughts. And in the end to the 
thoughts I am about to bring before you 
—thoughts concerning the existence and uses 
of hidden lives, and especially of hidden 
lives in the kingdom to which as Christians 
we belong. 


L 
I will begin by saying that it is plain such 
lives exist, and in greater numbers than lives 
of any other class. They are the majority 
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in the count of lives. They are the multi- 
tude which no man can number. 

Not the few conspicuous lives, but the 
innumerable, little, undistinguished lives 
make up the people of the kingdom. The 
humble, unknown, unmarked, wide-spreading 
centres and springs of Christian life: these 
are the people—the people one never hears 
of—who may be either rich or poor, whose 
lives drop quietly on like the hidden Clydes- 
dale rill, whose death makes no pause in the 
affairs of men, whose biographies are never 
written. ‘The common people,” the people 
who possess only the things which.all possess 
—the things of Christ which are common, 
the common salvation. They have Christ’s 
faith, His truth, His life, His righteousness, 
but no one visibly more of any of these than 
his neighbour, or less. Spiritual possessions, 
in consequence, do not set them apart, one 
from the other, but only draw them closer, 
and into one. They have no pre-eminent 
gifts. They simply believe, pray, work, 
witness, hope, wait ; but they do these things 
only as thousands and thousands besides do. 
They are the masses in the kingdom. Not 
the “lower masses,” far less the sunken 
masses; simply the masses, the bulk and 
main contingent of the people of God upon 
the earth. 

The Christian people, in short ; the people 
who are Christ’s, but in the unknown 
spheres, in the secluded corners, in the by- 
ways of His kingdom; the people whom 
He has scattered among the crowded soli- 
tudes of great cities, and distributed in 
homes, workshops, offices, shipboards, and 
schools; people of all grades in social life, 
and of all relations—lordly and lowly— 
fathers, mothers, sisters, wives ; employers, 
employed; teachers, taught; living their 
quiet lives, doing their day’s task, not think- 
ing of themselves, not looking for recogni- 
tion, looking only up towards the face of 
their Saviour, and for the rest, loving, pray- 
ing, toiling, hoping, and in all other ways 
acting out their humble, unnoticed Christian 
lives. ‘‘Unknown,” so far as men are con- 
cerned, but “well known” to God, and dear 
to Him—God's hidden ones. 


II. 


The second remark I will make is that it 
is obviously not an accident, but in the very 
purpose of God, that the bulk of His people 
should lead hidden lives. Christian life, on 
one whole side of it, is itself a hidden life. 
It is a life hidden in Christ ; that, indeed, is 
the heart of the words of my text. But that 
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is a fact by itself. And I will only to-day 
draw this much out of it, that it prepares us 
to expect that on its other and outward side 
also Christian life shall be a hidden life. It 
is a life for humble places. It takes its first 
start from a manger in a stable; its second 
from a cross ; its third from an upper room. 
The virtues it chiefly cultivates are virtues 
of humble life; the good deeds it puts its 
approbation on are, for the most part, 
deeds done in a corner. Lowliness, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, forbearance, these are 
the graces which Paul—himself at that time 
a very small person in the esteem of men, a 
prisoner in Rome, speaking with the chain 
on his wrist—points out as the graces to 
which as Christians we are called. They 
are the graces which can best flourish in the 
shade ; which are, therefore, likeliest to be 
found among hidden lives. 

It is true the people of Christ are also set 
forth as a city upon a hill. They are the 
light of the world. And they are under 
obligation to let their light shine, that others 
seeing it may be drawn to its source. 

That is a different aspect of our life; but 
it implies no contradiction of this which I 
am setting forth. The Christian community 
—the Church—by its organization, its public 
meetings, its acts, its influence, must ever be 
a conspicuous object. But the lives which 
make up the general life of the Church are 
none the less, and of necessity, hidden lives. 
The Lord is speaking of the entire kingdom 
when He likens it to a city set upon a hill. 
Even if we apply the words to little clusters 
of life, to family groups, or to meetings for 
public worship, the individual lives belong- 
ing to the little clusters must be thought of 
still as hidden lives. They give out a portion 
of the light which gives light to the world ; 
but, taken one by one, it is a mere ray, a mere 
gleam, which the individual life gives forth ; 
and, as often as otherwise, it is a ray shining 
in dark places, or at best, quietly in some 
remote district, in some secluded home circle, 
on some obscure pathway, or in some work- 
field of the kingdom all unknown to men. 
Christian life, for the most part, has to be 
enacted, not in the conspicuous places of the 
earth—in palaces, senate houses, and crowded 
assemblies, but in obscure hamlets, in the 
seclusion of very humble homes, in hospitals 
among the sick, in back streets among the 
poor or the fallen; in solitudes where the 
only witnesses shall be disciples who have 
not yet learned its secrets, or objects of 
pity like the Syro-Pheenician mother, who 
can only tell by its effects that its heal- 
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ing influences have descended upon their 
homes. 

I would not lessen for any mind the worth 
of that view of our life, which comes before 
us when it is presented as an outshining of 
light. But I think it has been dwelt on so 
strongly of late, it has carried our thoughts 
of Christian life out so exclusively in one 
direction, that it has made that life seem 
difficult to humble people. From hearing 
instances of the outwardly successful in 
Christian life, the visible side, the side which 
manifests itself in great actions, dwelt upon, 
they have come to think of the life to which 
we are all called as only fulfilled in lives 
which can shed out great gleams of light ; 
lives which are luminous, conspicuous, far- 
reaching, which make a great shine and 
splendour like cities on hill-tops ; or a great 
stir and sound like waterfalls thundering 
over their steeps ; and then, turning to their 
own attainments, their own poor, small tale 
of acknowledged result, they lose heart, sink 
into themselves, and sigh for the unattain- 
able distance they have still to climb. 

Just that very feeling I confess to in my 
own experience when I read the highly- 
coloured biography of some conspicuous 
worker or saint. My heart fails. I say to 
my soul: ‘*O soul, how far behind thou art ; 
how feebly burns thy tiny ray!” AndI 
should despair entirely if I did not think of 
two things: first, that Christ has a tender 
love for, a tender care over, small people of 
every class—little babes, young men not far 
from the kingdom, and lives that can only 
send up the cry, “God be merciful.” And 
next, this fact, which I am setting before 
you to-day, that, in the ordering of His pro- 
vidence, the majority of those who serve 
Him must always be undistinguished people, 
people unknown, “ hidden ones.” 


III. 

But it is possible, from my insisting, as I 
have done, on the small stature, feebleness 
and seeming insignificancy of hidden lives, 
that an impression has been conveyed that 
such lives are only useful to a very limited 
extent. 

It will be a correction of this impression 
to set forth, as I next intend to do, some of 
the uses of such lives. 

And the very first thing which claims to 
be said in illustration of these uses is, that it 
is by hidden lives the great bulk of all the 
work of Christ’s kingdom is carried on. 

I will take the work which comes most 
readily into the mind when work of the 
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kingdom is spoken of—the work of bring- 
ing souls under the dominion of Christ. 
That is a work which has been made to 
depend to a great extent on the public in- 
strumentalities of the Gospel. The preacher 
and the missionary labour directly at this 
work. And they can and do deal great 
strokes in it. And, no doubt, by their means 
great numbers are brought to Christ. 

But the numbers brought to Christ by 
them are mere drops compared with those 
brought in by mothers and family influences 
in the hidden circles of home. It is by the 
mothers in Israel instilling the word in the 
tender years of childhood, shedding the holy 
light into young souls day by day, and day 
by day exhibiting, with whatever drawbacks 
and shortcomings, examples of Christian life, 
that by far the greatest number are brought 
to Christ. 

It is in similar circles, or, I might say, 
circles more hidden still, that another great 
function of Christian life is carried on, the 
function of purifying and preserving the 
social life of the race. 

I have referred to Christian life as light, 
and to the kingdom of Christ as the light of 
the world. That is the visible side of the 
function of Christian life. But side by side 
with that function our Lord has placed 
another, one that is invisible, one that must 
be fulfilled by hidden lives, in hidden places, 
and by processes that are hidden. He said 
of Christians, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

No part of Christianity is more important 
than this quickening, sweetening, and pre- 
serving of human society by those who are 
called the salt of the earth. 

Human society is subject to a thousand 
influences which corrode, corrupt, exhaust, 
and, at last, destroy its finer elements. 

The end of a great many things in social 
life held dear by human beings is death. 

And society would dissolve into anarchy, 
would go back and down into lawlessness 
and barbarism, unless supplies of divine 
truth, life, and principle were poured into it 
from day to day. Those supplies are the 
salt our Lord refers to. And it is by the 
lives of His hidden ones this salt is supplied. 
It comes from upright Christian men and 
women acting out their lives in quiet circles, 
walking in their integrity, refusing to sully 
their souls by evil, standing for truth and 
righteousness at all hazards in the innumer- 
able small occasions of life. 

By these, by the action and example of 
these, and by the results of the action and 
example of these over large areas of social 
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life, the preserving and purifying influence 
is supplied to the general life of the race. 

This great service is rendered in its 
highest form when lives, prepared and regu- 
lated by Christian principle, are contributed 
to the social life of an age or country. 

That was a supply of real salt of the king- 
dom which Lois and Eunice gave when they 
gave up Timothy to be the disciple and com- 
panion of Paul. He not only brought new 
love and sympathy to the help of Paul, 
he carried in his fresh young life, into all 
the circles he afterwards entered, the holy, 
quickening, preservative influences of the 
spiritual life he brought with him from his 
early home ; yet those influences, in the form 
they exerted in him, could never have been 
supplied if there had not lived and lovingly 
laboured in that home those two hidden 
lives which I have named, and which, but for 
what seems an accident, might have remained 
hidden till the revelation of the last day. 

In how many a lonely district in this and 
other lands, hidden from public view by dis- 
tance, by surroundings of evil, by rushing 
tides of toil and business, by the dust and 
cloud of ordinary things, is Christ. still 
served, as He was served by those godly 
women of Lystra, by mothers and grand- 
mothers, self-sacrificing sisters and aunts, 
tending, fostering, training children to walk 
in Christ’s ways and drink in His life, and 
carry with them into their after-life and into 
all their intercourse with the world, as 
Timothy did, the holy influences and the 
preservative and healing salt of His kingdom 
and life. 


We are apt to think that the work of 
Christ’s kingdom is only what reports of 
Churches and religious societies bring before 
us. 
But there are far-extending reaches of that 
work which can never be included in such 
reports. The charities of private life, fideli- 
ties in service, tenderness to dependents, the 
healing of wounded hearts, the reconciliation 
of enemies, the visitation of the poor and the 
sick, and a thousand other things as good, 
have no report among the Churches and in 
the nature of things can have none. 

By whom are those manifold ministries 
carried on? Whose hands dispense the 
hidden charities ? Whose feet pace for Christ 
on those obscure paths ? 

The feet and hands of His hidden ones. 
Step for a moment from the sunlight into 
the shadow of the sick-room, and consider 
how much of the highest work of the king 
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dom of Christ is done, and must always be 
done, in that seclusion. 

You are thinking just now, as I speak, of 
the tender spirits to whom I have already 
referred, whose self-denial and sympathy 
distil comfort and help to those who are 
under affliction there. You are thinking of 
the visitors of the sick. And it is natural 
and right to think of these. They certainly 
are members of the uncounted army of 
hidden ones, who serve God in seclusion 
and shadow, receiving no praise and expect- 
ing none from men. 

But they are not the only lives in that 
sphere who serve, nor is their work the only 
one which makes that sphere a real depart- 
ment and shrine of Christian service. The 
sufferers also serve. They fulfil a purpose— 
they do a work which cannot be left undone. 
It is the work of bearing witness to the help 
given by Christ to the suffering. 

Does Christ fulfil His promises to the 
afflicted? Does He sustain the wounded 
spirit? Does He come to the help of the 
children of sorrow? Does He hear the cry 
of the afflicted 1 

Christian faith would falter if answers to 
these questions were not forthcoming. The 
answers are sent forth continually, and fresh, 
new answers day by day, by the hidden ones 
of the sick-room. It is they who tell that 
Christ’s power rests on the soul, that Christ’s 
words are fulfilled, and that Christ’s presence 
is felt in the hour of trial. By the things 
they experience, they testify ; and by their 
testimony they sustain the faith and deepen 
the conviction of all around them. And the 
patience under suffering, the endurance with- 
out murmuring, the passive witnessing for 
Christ, the bearing of pain for His sake— 
these, as authentications of the testimony, 
as songs sung in the night, are real work of 
the kingdom, and most effective quickening 
and forwarding of Christ’s cause among men. 


Again, and still more strikingly, hidden 
lives are useful as being the storehouse of 
the spiritual reserves of the kingdom. Of 
these I will only mention Conscience and 
Faith. 

In mountainous countries, when the heats 
of summer dry up the rivers, the wells whose 
springs are hidden in mountain depths keep 
streaming out just as before. And to these, 
in their distress, the people in the valleys 
repair. 

In critical moments of Church or national 
life the hidden lives fulfil a similar service. 

An anecdote is told in the Book of Eccle- 


siastes of a little city, with few men in it, 
which was besieged by a great king. He 
built bulwarks against it, and there seemed 
no hope of deliverance. But there was found 
in that city a poor wise man, and he, by his 
wisdom, delivered the city. It is added, 
“ Yet no man remembered that same poor 
man.” 

No. He was one of God’s hidden ones— 
insignificant to look at, making no show be- 
fore men, not received in “society,” hidden 
out of view by his poverty. 

The little cities of the Christian Church 
have many a soul like that poor man. These 
are the reserved strength, wisdom, and life 
of the Church. They are nothing in the 
esteem of their contemporaries, and are 
seldom referred to in the published lists of 
workers. No man remembers them. But 
when a time of stress arises, when forces of 
evil invade the Church or girdle her 
abgut, it is by these unremembered, hidden, 
modest reserves of life they are met and 
repelled. 

There are times when clouds seem to de- 
scend on everything good for the life of the 
nation. Expediency takes the place of right 
principle, and national glory of love of 
justice. For in national life—even in the life 
of a nation professedly Christian like our 
own—there are many impulses which are 
not only not Christian, but against Christ. 
The life, like the image described in Daniel, 
is not all gold, but gold mingled with iron 
and clay. 

National pride, self-interest, rights of 
trade, repugnance to trouble come in. And 
the nation suddenly finds itself on some path 
which is a path of dishonour or shame. But 
no sooner is this fact apparent, than from 
hidden depths, from hitherto unheard-of dis- 
tricts, from every side, from almost every 
class in the community voices arise, coalesce, 
swell, become a thunder in the air. 

It is the voice of the deep-lying reserves 
of national integrity, of the sense of justice, 
of righteousness, rising from the hidden 
lives of the country, making their appeal to 
the conscience of the nation, and sounding 
on till that conscience is aroused and the 
steps towards evil are retraced. 

In the same way are the reserves of faith 
brought into play. Dark days descend on 
Churches as well as on nations. A time of 
unbelief comes; or a time like that which 
has fallen on ourselves. A critical scientific 
spirit dominates all thought, penetrates every 
sphere, and carries on its wings the seeds of 
doubt and unbelief. Learned men cry back 
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from the paths of research which they have 
explored, “There is no God here. Up and 
down in star depths, in rock depths, in life 
of bird, of beast, of tree, and stream, no 
sign of God.” Then, at every corner, apostles 
of unbelief, building on the conclusions of 
scholars and men of science, say, “ God is no 
longer to be found. We must make a new 
religion for the new time.” But then, in this 
emergency, then, amid the noise of this new 
Babel, come quietly up the reserved, long- 
unremembered forces of faith and life and 
truth. Then over all the land as if at once, 
people are aware of a hum in the air, of a 
movement, a force, a life. It is the still 
small voice of faith uttering its testimony 
from the depths of the hidden lives. A 
thousand, ten thousand denials of the God- 
less creed are given. Thousands of thou- 
sands of earnest, believing hearts, who have 
themselves seen the vision of God, who have 
lived under the smile of His face, who have 
tasted His goodness in Christ, and in daily 
providences, speak out. And gradually there 
is a new dawn in the domain of thought, a 
light shining more and more into a day of 
faith, and, like bats of the night—like un- 
canny forms of life—the apostles of unbe- 
lief disappear. 

And this helps us to understand what may 
perhaps be the last and highest use of hidden 
lives—the use of them in that event foretold 
in the New Testament as the “ manifestation 
of the sons of God.” 

Looking into the future, along the lines of 
natural development of the Christian life at 
present on the earth, the reasonable expecta- 
tion might seem to be the gradual deepening 
and widening of that life until it made glad 
all the habitations of men. But looking 
along the lines of prophecy, as these are 
traced in the Word, the vision which meets 
the eye is not that, but a development of 
opposing forces. Two streams in fact, sepa- 
rating more and more, and flowing apart: 
life of Christ in the one, life of Antichrist in 
the other. In the one a life whose home is 
the unseen world, in the other a life whose 
delights are limited to the world of sense. 
It is only necessary to allow for the con- 
tinued development of the forces opposed to 
Christ to understand how a time might 
come which should seem to give the victory 
to Antichrist. The immense motive cf self- 
indulgence and self-interest—the ambition 
to make the best of the world that is seen, 
and the pride of a learning which has not 
learned God—may fill the earth with crowds 
which are opposed to Christ, and possess the 
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life of those crowds with thoughts and ways 
in which God is not. 

But when this last development of the 
spirit of Antichrist shall have completed 
itself, and those who are possessed by it | 
shall have done their worst to withdraw the 
nations from God, and the Christian cause 
shall seem to be lost, then shall be heard 
once more, and now, once for all and con- 
clusively, from the depths—from the hidden 
places of Christian life—the voices of the 
“seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal,” of “the hundred and forty- 
four thousand who are sealed with the seal 
of the Holy Spirit,” of all the multitudes 
whom those figures symbolize, the hidden 
lives of the kingdom. 

These shall emerge from their quiet seclu- 
sion, from their hitherto unsuspected shrines, 
humble souls, multitudes, throngs upon 
throngs, who have held fast the beginning of 
their confidence to the end, who through 
good report and bad report have been loyal 
to Christ. 

A light will be seen spreading over the 
world ; it will be the light streaming from 
lives long hidden from view. A sound will 
be heard in the air; it will be the combined 
voices of souls unknown to men, well known 
to God. And what seemed till that moment 
a wilderness far-reaching, made waste by 
unbelief, shall be seen to be ablaze with 
reflections from a thousand pools and wells 
of unsuspected life, of the light which has 
begun to shine, and vocal with the noise, as 
of many waters, of the song which the 
hidden ones have begun to sing. 

And then, in some way inconceivable by 
us at present, it will be found that Christ 
has returned. There will be a glory in the 
heavens ; there will be an answering glory 
on the earth. The glory on the earth shall 
be the manifestation of the sons of God. 
The souls who have been hidden, and con- 
tent to be hidden, shall be brought out to 
view. They that were in humble places 
shall be exalted. And the people that had 
been looked upon and despised by their con- 
temporaries as poor creatures and old-world 
pietists, as a feeble race that clung to a 
worn-out faith, shall suddenly be clothed 
with the garments of strength, shall ascend 
by birthright to the highest places, and be the 
greatest actors in the greatest event of time. 

Be of good cheer, therefore, all ye who 
are among the hidden ones of the kingdom. 
And do not weary in your well-doing. 
You are without recognition, perhaps, or 
reward from man. No one may seem to 
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remember you, or your labour of love. The 
very souls you are helping in the family 
circle, in the class, or in the district you 
visit, may forget to thank you. Be patient 
none the less. God remembers you. Your 
life is hid with Him, and when Christ, who 
is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory. 


And in whatever hidden, humble corner 
of His kingdom here He has placed you, 
oceupy it till He come. Your day comes 
with His. And it will come bright with the 
smiles of a Master to whom you are all the 
while well known, and who shall bring forth 
your righteousness as the light, and your 
judgment as the noon-day. 
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OVERHEAD. 


By R. METCALFE, Avrusor or “ Penséz,’’ “Jim tHe Bonn,” Ev0. 


L 


T was on a day about Mid- 
¢ summer—a day which 
turned out a stormy one 
and “dree,” as we say in 
the North. That was a re- 
markably wet, dark sum- 
mer, especially*so in the Dale country, where 
the hills attract the rain and shut out the 
sun to some extent, and for some days his 
face had been hidden from us. But at last a 
day that promised better things came with 
a fitful gleam or two of sunshine, like hope 
in the midst of sorrow, and early in the after- 
noon I set off for a walk over the moor to 
Askrigg—a small town in Wensley Dale, in 
the Yorkshire West Riding, decayed, grey, 
and weather-beaten, built up and down the 
hill-sides with the grey, rough-hewn stones 
of the country. 

Taking what I supposed to be a short cut 
homewards across the moor, but which, with 
the proverbial tendency of short cuts, proved 
to be along one, Imissed my way. Oneither 
side stretched the long reaches of heathy 
ground, broken occasionally by a rugged 
grey scaur head ; and beyond, the green 
circle of the Dale hills, fold within fold, like 
hand clasping hand, stood round with the 
ragged tufts of mist swathing them, and dark- 
ening ominously. The rain was evidently 
once more upon its way. Some scared sheep 
were huddling together under an old thorn- 
tree on the moor edge, a peewit flapped past 
with its plaintive cry ; they seemed the only 
living things besides myself out in the great 
vastness, and then suddenly I saw the figure 
of an old shepherd standing bent against the 
fast-darkening sky. 

“Qh, ay, we'll have t’ rain again, an’ a bit 
of a storm I doobt, by an’ by. Shelter? 
Oh, ay, you’se a good two mile frae Askrigg, 





but there’s t’ ould hall down there—Farmer 
Willoughby’s, just across t’ road, below 
t’ haugh ; you must go straight on, an’ you'll 
see t’ hoose plain eneuf.” 

I thanked him, and scrambling down the 
scaur, found myself in the road, and follow- 
ing it for a little way, peering over the steep 
edge, saw below me the tower of an ancient 
castellated house peeping out between the 
trees upon a green sward, broken by old 
apple and pear trees, half glebe, half orchard, 
sweeping downwards towards the river, which 
I could trace by the swathing mists, mean- 
dering grey and ghostlike through the valley. 
The first large rain-drops were beginning to 
fall, and I hurried down the steep, rough 
road, where on either side the trees were 
shivering in the terrified foreboding of a 
storm. The grey tower, with its small loop- 
hole windows contrasting rather strangely 
with the pump-handled Tudor windows of 
the long low front, looks out over the green 
expanse to the river at its feet; a narrow 
flower garden runs before the house full of 
homely flowers—pinks, roses, stocks and 
gillyflowers now bending their heads beneath 
the heavy thud of the rain. I raised the 
old-fashioned knocker and rapped ; the door 
was opened by a buxom Yorkshire lass with 
dress tucked up over a blue petticoat, and 
sleeves tucked up too above round, cherry- 
red arms, who stared in open-mouthed be- 
wilderment at my apologetic request for 
shelter, until a voice from within said— 

“Let the lady in, Molly; shame on your 
manners, girl. Please to come in and take a 
seat and excuse the girl’s slowness ; she isn’t 
used to strangers.” 

The owner of the voice, which was par- 
ticularly soft and full-toned, was standing in 
an inner doorway as she spoke; she was a 
woman of forty or thereabouts—tall, with a 
pale regularly featured face and grey eyes ; 
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“A woman’s figure passed me.” 


she did not smile when she spoke, but the 
eyes were soft and wistful, with something 
of that patient kind of wistfulness oxe sees 
in the eyes of some animals. I followed her 
through a large fine old room which had 
been the dining-hall in the palmy days of 
the old Dale family to whom in former times 
the house belonged, into a smaller room, 
evidently the farm-house parlour, with a deep 
wainscot running round it, and embrasured 
lattice windows; she stood accepting my 
thanks and apologies with a quiet dignity, 
and the same grave manner, and begged me to 
be seated. ‘Yes, these storms come up very 
quickly over the hills,” she said, “and we 
get a vast of rain in these parts. Weare busy 
with the butter-making to-day, so you'll 
please excuse me.” Saying which she left 
me with a grateful sense of having reached 
a haven of shelter, and of resting awhile in 
the old house, no doubt with a history 
appertaining thereto, and owning too this 
tender-eyed Leah with a soft voice, and rest- 
ful home sound of her North-country speech. 
XXITI—23 


Presently, the storm broke in all its fury 
above on the hills, and round the old house 
the rain came sweeping 


“ With its dull, twofold sound, 
The clash hard by and the murmur all round.” 


It grew so dark that I could scarcely make 
out the titles of the half-dozen books on the 
top of the oak chest, or the signification of 
the old brown engravings on the walls: there 
was Mary Queen of Scots’ fair, fatal face 
looking down out of one of the frames, seem- 
ing to watch me through the faint storm 
light. The wind moaned in the great chimney, 
and shook the old doors and window-frames, 
and went sweeping away through the dale ; 
an eerie feeling began to creep over me till 
I half formed the resolution of asking to 
be allowed to watch the butter-making, 
when the door opened, and my hostess came 
in. 

“T’ve brought you a cup of milk,” she 
said, in the short, frank North-country man- 
ner which covers reserve but no lack of cour- 
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tesy. “You look just fagged with your 
mf This is fresh from the cow, for milk- 
ing time’s not long past; but th’ storm makes 
ond day fall faster, and maybe you'd like a 
light.” 

I thanked her heartily, and began to talk, 
for I wanted to hear more of her pleasant 
voice, so I told her how many miles I had 
walked, and how I had meant to take the train 
at Askrigg to my inn, some miles farther up 
the dale. 

“But unless the storm clears off pretty soon 
you'll not be able to do that,” she said. 
“We get many storms here, and when they 
come they last some hours sometimes. I’m 
afraid you'll be benighted, and the storm’s 
looking very black just now.” 

And thus it came about that this chance 
sheltering from the storm—though nothing 
is really “chance ”—was destined to shape 
and alter my whole life. Upon such small 
events do the great issues of our lives often 
hang. 

Hour after hour the storm raged, and 
darkness fell upon the earth, which seemed 
to shudder beneath the warring elements 
and the footsteps of the thunder. 

“T wouldn’t just make any bother of it,” 
advised Miss Hester, as I found she was 
called ; “the storms come as they’re sent, 
and we just have to bide their time ; but if 
you'll accept of a room for the night, my 
brother and myself will be very glad, I’m 
sure.” 

I thanked her warmly, really touched by 
the hearty kindliness of the invitation, and 
thus admonished strove to put aside all 
anxiety as to the possibility of my host 
of the Bolton Arms sending out searching 
parties for my body in every direction, and 
the dismal reflection that the storm would 
probably break up the weather altogether, 
and make further sketching operations im- 
possible, together with all other reflections 
whatsoever, save gratitude that there should 
still exist upon the face of the earth hospit- 
able Yorkshire farms and friendly souls to 
invite you to shelter in them. I thus in- 
cluded in my gratitude the brother whom 
“Miss Hester” had mentioned, the farmer 
himself, who I inwardly hoped might be 
not too unlike herself, not smoke a pipe in 
one’s face, nor resent the unexpected intru- 
sion of a forlorn stranger into his family circle 
in any way. I found that the family con- 
sisted but of these two, when an hour later 
Miss Hester led me into the old dining-hall, 
used as a house-place, where a heavy-legged 
oak table was drawn into the light of a 


cheerful wood fire, and spread with all the 
indispensable ingredients of a Yorkshire tea- 
supper—a goodly supply of hot ‘‘fat rascals” 
and “ girdle” cakes, with the unlooked-for 
addition of a bowl of roses and mignonette. 
Two fine pointers sat or lay upon the hearth- 
stone, and lent_an air of contented repose to 
the scene ; the long dim spaces of the vaulted 
room were shut off by a homely, but cheer- 
ful screen, pasted over with coloured scraps 
and prints from illustrated magazines nicely 
arranged. In these small details I recog- 
nised the hand of the mistress of the house, 
who, now no longer in butter-making cos- 
tume, but in a very sober, old-fashioned grey 
silk dress, and with brown hair smoothly 
braided, took her place at the head of the 
table, first introducing me with a few words 
of explanation to her brother with a quiet 
self-possession of manner which, despite the 
Yorkshire flavour of her speech, would have 
done no dishonour to a duchess. 

The brother was quite different; appa- 
rently a few years her senior, in him the 
regularity of feature which made the family 
likeness had degenerated into angularity, and 
there were hard-set lines about the mouth 
and nostrils. He bowed stiffly at his sister’s 
words, and hoped I would be seated; and 
I felt uncomfortably that beneath the strong 
natural reserve of a Yorkshireman there lay, 
in place of the often-found true-hearted hos- 
pitality, a real resentment against the pre- 
sence of a stranger. 

However, making the best of it, I strove 
to gulp down my discomfort with my tea, 
and fortunately being well acquainted with 
the country and very much interested in the 
neighbourhood, and having a true love for it, 
I managed to make conversation with my 
host pretty well. Once, turning to Miss Hes- 
ter to praise the cakes, which one divined 
were of her own manufacture, I caught a 
look in her face, and noticed lines there 
which seemed of some settled sorrow, and 
then she suddenly smiled back to me. I had 
not seen her smile before, and it made the 
face very sweet, though it was sad still. 
Again I found myself wondering what lay 
behind those lines of care and anxiety in the 
composed face. The brother thawed slightly 
under the influence perhaps of tea and “ gir- 
dles,” and condescended to gratify my desire 
for information about the ancient farmstead 
which his family had rented for many 
generations from the owners thereof—a 
family long resident in the dale, one of 
whose members was celebrated for having 
stocked the river with crawfish, and another 
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for having harboured the unhappy Mary 
Queen of Scots on her escape from Bolton 
Castle, who in token of gratitude had left 
her glove and autograph letter to her host. 

“You would like to see the room she 
slept in; it is in the tower,” added Miss 
Hester. 

When tea was over, the question of attempt- 
ing to brave the elements was again mooted, 
but the rain was still coming down hard, and 
Farmer Willoughby’s face darkened omi- 
nously when I timidly inquired about the fea- 
sibility of hiring any sort of “conveyance,” 
as they ¢all anything on wheels in York- 
shire. Miss Hester quickly came to the 
rescue. 

“You had better think of no such thing. 
My brother would not care to send a horse 
out on such a night; you don’t know what 
the roads are like about here, and you are 
quite welcome to stop, if you will accept of 
our poor hospitality.” 

‘T shall go and have a look round,” said 
the farmer to his sister, whistling to the 
dogs, who sprang up with alacrity. 

“You must be a little lonely here some- 
times,” I remarked, when Miss Hester had 
taken her knitting, and was sitting opposite 
to me on the other side of the fire. She 
raised her eyes, full of that wistfulness I 
had noticed at first, and met mine ; then she 
dropt them, and counted her stitches. 

“There’s always plenty to do for one’s 
hands,” she answered; “one thing and 
another. If you know anything of the 
work of a farmhouse you Il know that; and 
in the butter-making time it’s quite as much 
as I can manage; but, if you take one thing 
at a time and don’t hurry, things manage 
themselves in a way; at least, I find it 
80.” 

“T should fancy you take things very 
calmly, and it’s far the best way,” I re- 
marked. 

Again the grey eyes were raised to mine, 
furtively this time, and again dropt. 

“Tt's the best way, as you say,” she an- 
swered very quietly ; “and it’s heaven’s way, 
I suppose ; there’s no hurry there.” 

“ Make haste slowly,” I quoted. ‘ Yes, 
I wonder what some people would do if they 
found themselves there ?” 

My last word was drowned by a gust 
louder than usual, which swept off a tile 
from the roof with a startling crash, causing 
us both to start; but I was unprepared for 
the extreme nervousness with which Miss 
Hester started to her feet and turned to- 
wards the door, putting her hand to her 
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side. 
face. 

“Tt’s only something falling from the 
roof. What a storm it is!” I said. 

She recovered herself in a moment, and 
resumed her seat, looking at me with the 
same furtive look. 

“T get a little nervous sometimes,” she 
said, bending again over her knitting. “I 
think it’s the thunder.” 

She was evidently vexed by her self- 
betrayal, which seemed so inopportune to 
our conversation, and I hastened to change 
the subject to one as far removed as possible 
from the former. She half recurred to it 
— however, in a pause of our lighter 
talk. 

“One gets, I suppose, into the habit of 
thinking a good deal in a quiet life,” she 
said, with a smile. “One’s hands may be 
busy, but one’s head and heart elsewhere ;” 
and then as though ashamed of having said 
so much, she began to count her stitches 
assiduously, and only replied to my sym- 
pathetic acquiescence by a monosyllable. 

“T knew it was thus with you,” was my 
inward comment. It has always puzzled 
me in noticing the lives of people apparently 
entirely absorbed in the occupations of a 
busy life, the many things begun day by 
day afresh, and carried on from month to 
month, from year to year, with such appa- 
rently unfailing persistency—it has set me 
wondering what are their inner springs of 
life and activity ; where do they find their 
ekstasis or outside standing-ground ?—whence 
do they draw the staying-power, the motive 
and marrow of their life? The contem- 
plation of the marvellously sustained per- 
sistency of a business man’s life, intent on 
the one occupation of getting money, fills 
me with untold weariness. By what does 
he live?—to what end does he tend '—a 
pony and phaeton, perhaps {—a “ detached 
villa” at the fag end of life, is this his 
visionary ekstasis ?—or, vainest of all human 
ambitions, the hope of dying “worth” so 
much in the dusty, posthumous glory of his 
last will and testament? So much labour 
for so small an end? And it is a revelation 
to learn that there are some who have not 
even such ambitions as these, but live from 
day to day getting what they may out of 
life as best they can, like the animals, with- 
out any inner purpose or hope, simply waifs, 
floating on the great tide of time. But Miss 
Hester was evidently not of this number. 

The storm had abated when Miss Hester 
lighted me to my room—a low-ceilinged, 


A sudden pallor had overspread her 
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wainscoted old room, which seemed to be 
under the tower. It was rather large and a 
little gloomy. 

“Ts this Mary Queen of Scots’ room?” I 
asked Miss Hester as she was leaving me. 

“Qh, no!” she answered, smiling ; “that 
is in the tower. This is where I used to 
sleep, but we have turned it into the spare 
room. I sleep not far away. Please call 
me if you should want anything. Are you 
nervous 1” 

I assured her I was not, and prepared to 
resign myself to the large old four-poster 
with its cumbrous hangings—evidently the 
“best bed”—which occupied the place of 
honour in the room. Opposite to it was the 
small-paned Tudor window, over which a 
curtain was now drawn. I drew it aside 
and peeped out. There was nothing to be 
seen but a glimmer of grey light, obscured 
momentarily by the dark clouds drifting 
swiftly across the sky. Over the chimney- 
piece hung an old print, which I felt absurdly 
glad was not Mary Queen of Scots again, but 
only some inarocent, preternaturally long- 
legged cows standing in variously meditative 
attitudes on the banks of a Stygian stream, 
over which a boy in a blouse was holding a 
fishing-rod ; beside it were some of those 
gruesome, black, profile portraits called sil- 
houettes, which one might imagine speci- 
mens of the art of shade-depicting in Pur- 
gatory. I confess that I so far belied my 
assurances to Miss Hester that I kept the 
candle alight by the bedside for some time, 
waiting till drowsiness should overcome me, 
and listening to that weirdest of sounds— 
the moaning of the wind in the big chim- 
ney seeming like some unquiet spirit loth 
to follow the storm to the land of winds, and 
leave the earth to sleep and peace. But at 
last it must have lulled me to sleep for some 
hours, for I started awake at the sound of a 
terrific clap of thunder, which seemed to 
burst just overhead, and, after a vivid flash 
of lightning followed by as loud a peal, the 
uneasy wind, rising again, rushed by and 
shook the doors and windows, and sank 
back into the night. The storm had re- 
turned. Then came, as I thought, the sound 
of a human voice—low, entreating, and 
penetrating, as though from somewhere in 
the room. It could not be; I must be 
dreaming ; it must be the wind. But I 
raised my head and listened intently through 
the thumping of my pulses. Yes, it was 
the wind coming again with that long sough 
like the ’plaining of a wandering soul. The 
candle was still burning low beside the bed, 


throwing huge, lurking shadows in every 
corner, and making the silhouette portraits 
seem to shift and smirk and dance a weird 
measure upon the wall in the uncertainty of 
light and darkness; but I noticed with 
horror that it would soon be at the last 
gasp, and, although there were plenty of 
matches, they would not burn without fuel. 
Then came a still more vivid flash, lighting 
up the room for a moment in brilliancy ; and, 
after the thunder-clap, again the sweeping of 
the wind rising to a scream ; and, just as I 
had made up my mind that it must have 
been some wind-tone that I had heard before, 
there came again the sound—unmistakable 
this time—of a voice, still low, imploring, 
but distinctly uttering the words, “Hester! 
Hester !” 

Still uncertain as to whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, I mustered courage, and knowing 
that a ghost at least must be spoken to, I 
inquired, in a trembling voice, “ Who is 
there ?” 

There was no answer beyond the renewed 
words, this time rather louder, and still 
more appealing. “Hester! Hester! Hester !” 
A moment later came the unmistakable tap 
of a pebble upon the window pane. Though 
my heart was in my mouth, it was a wonder- 
ful relief to find that the voice came from 
outside and not from within, and that though 
bricks and mortar cannot shut out a ghost, 
on the other hand, no ghost would ever use 
so human a means of making himself audible 
as a pebble on a window pane. Yet it was 
sufficiently mysterious and awful, both the 
appealing voice and that stilly tap upon the 
window which came again and yet again— 
three times in the pauses of the wind and 
rush of the rain, wkich was now falling 
heavily. 

By this time I was at the window, and 
drawing aside a corner of the curtain, peeped 
out very cautiously. Nothing could be seen 
but the darkness ; the voice and the tapping 
ceased. For some time, which seemed an 
hour, I stood there watching and listening, 
but there was nothing more. A horror 
began to take hold of me, and I was think- 
ing whether I should do as Miss Hester had 
desired and seek her, when I fancied I saw 
something moving below the window, which 
was not many feet from the ground. Just 
then came another lightning flash, and by 
its light I plainly saw the figure of a man 
step backward upon the garden walk and 
look up, raising his arm and beckoning. I 
waited no longer, but taking up the now 
flickering candle, groped my way to the 
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door, and found myself in a long corridor, 
uncertain as to which was the likeliest way 
to Miss Hester’s room. Then I remembered 
she had said that she slept on the ground- 
floor. So, guided by this, 1 made my way 
down the staircase into the hall, into which 
the front door opened immediately. To my 
surprise I saw there another light, and a 
woman’s figure wrapped in a shawl, with 
her hair streaming loose upon her shoulders, 
passed me quickly without seeing me. 

While I stood still with surprise she had 
placed her lamp on the table and rapidly 
unfastened the front door. The rush of 
wind and rain almost extinguished the light, 
but a man had entered, and Miss Hester had 
thrown herself into his arms. For it was 
Miss Hester. 

I suppose that I must have made some 
movement, for she turned, and I never saw 
such a transformation as in that quiet face. 
The great love and joy I saw there suddenly 
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fled as she turned to me; the grey eyes were 
alight with terror and wrath. With a move- 
ment like that of a lioness guarding her cubs 
she threw her arms closer round the stranger, 
shielding him from my gaze and the light. 

“Go away—away !” she burst out wildly, 
evidently scarcely knowing what she said. 
“ How dare you be stealing about the house 
at this hour? Yes, he is here, but what is 
that to you? You have not seen him—I 
know you have not. Go away; if you 
speak you shall have no rest ——” 

I heard no more, but groping up the stairs 
again I must have taken some wrong turn- 
ing. The old house was full of stairs, lead- 
ing up and down, and, shaken by the fears I 
had been through, I made a false step, for 
the next thing I knew I was lying in dark- 
ness at the bottom of a short flight of stairs 
with my left foot twisted in some intolerable 
manner, and then oblivion fell over the 


agony. 





AN 





T was a clean house ina very dirty 
street, and on the whitewashed 
steps, outside the newly-painted 
door, stood a little child, gazing 
about her in no small bewilder- 
ment. For, to her very young 
imagination, this house represented 
nothing short of a palace. Day by 
day for weeks past she had seen 

it gradually transformed, as if by 

fairy hands, from the dingy “ public” it had 
once been, where, alas! her own mother was 
no stranger, into a bright new dwelling-place, 
whose inmates were real ladies—come, as it 
was said, to stay for good in a region where 
even the policeman dared scarcely show his 
face. No wonder that the child was puzzled. 

In her short experience she knew nothing of 

low voices, of kind looks and gentle words, 

and when the door was opened in answer to 
her very timid, hesitating little knock, and 

a tall figure stood before her asking what she 

wanted, her first impulse was to turn and 

fly from so unearthly a vision. 

“Don’t be frightened, little woman. No 
one is going to eat you. Show me what 
you have in your hand. No, I won’t hurt 
you. Oh, yes! I thought so”—as a dirty 
scrap of paper enclosing a couple of copper 
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coins came unwillingly to light. “ Agatha, 
come out here for a moment. Our first 
member has sent us her first subscription.” 

There were two figures now in the neatly- 
matted passage, and one of them was kneel- 
ing down, the better to put herself on a level 
with her little frightened visitor. The other 
stood and gazed at her with such tender, 
shining eyes as to inspire the small beating 
heart with instant confidence. 

“If you please, ’m, 1 was to say as how 
mother——” 

A pause in which the child’s eyes travelled 
backwards and forwards between the two 
strange faces, noting the unfamiliarity of the 
smooth hair, and the pure skin and the spot- 
less linen, and, above all, the sweet smiles 
of which she felt the charm that she could 
not have explained. 

“Your mother is coming, and I am to 
keep these—is that it, little one ?” 

“Yes, ’m, if you please, ’m;” and the 
grimy fingers finally relinquished their hold 
upon the coins. 

“Just bring her in, Agatha, and give her 
a piece of cake, while I enter the mother’s 
name and make out her card of member- 
ship.” 

The first lady rose from her knees as she 
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spoke, and was about to pat the little child 
on the head, when something made her start 
aside with an exclamation of disgust, which, 
to one of the two who heard it, sounded 
dreadfuliy like anger. 

The other looked up with an expression 
of gentle reproach. 

“Did we expect anything else?” she 
asked earnestly. “Isn’t that just the sort 
of thing we are here to fight against ?” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but, really, Agatha, 
I didn’t think it would be at such close 
quarters as this. How can you bear to 
handle her ?” 

“She wants handling, poor little mite. It 
is because no one has ever handled her, I 
fancy, that she is in this state.” And once 
again the beautiful shining eyes were turned 
upon the little maid with an expression in 
them that was more than a caress. 

“What are you going to do with her?” 
said the other, not by any means unkindly, 
but with an unconscious shrinking gesture 
which the child felt and secretly resented. 

“T shall show you presently. Meantime 
do you go back to your writing. You'll find 
that a good many cards of membership will 
be wanted after this.” 

Somewhat doubtfully the elder lady shook 
her head; but in that house, as in most 
others where she ever chanced to find herself, 
“ Agatha ” was a privileged being. 

Holding out her hand to her small visitor, 
she said kindly, 

“Now, little one, come with me. You 
and I are going over the house together, and 
then you can tell mother all about it when 
you go home.” 

Very wonderful to the little child were the 
sights she saw that day, and in speechless awe 
she went with her guide from one room to 
the other, each being to her unsophisticated 
eyes more beautiful than the last. 

“‘Is mother really to come here?” she 

ped in her amazement. 

“Yes, really. So will you, I hope, when 
you are old enough. We shall have a room 
for little sisters, but before any one can be 
allowed up-stairs they must first of all come 
in here.” 

She opened a door as she spoke, and led 
the way into a very strange room, unkike 
anything that the child had ever yet seen, 

There was a long row of white basins, and 
attached to these were certain wonderful 
shining handles, which the lady used to turn 
on water. And, oh, what water it was! So 
different from the water in the cistern out- 
side the garret where the child’s mother lived. 


Bright, and warm, and bubbling. It was a 
pleasure to play with it and feel it trickling 
softly over the backs of the little smutty 
hands. At the far end of the room was a 
huge bath, and before the little creature was 
aware of what was being done she found her- 
self undressed, and standing up to her knees 
in delicious soapsuds, while the lady rubbed 
her all over, from head to foot, with a piece 
of soft flannel. 

Oh, but it was nice to be washed like that, 
and nicer still to be taken out presently, and 
dried on the lady’s own knee, and wrapped 
up in a warm sheet while her tangled hair 
was carefully combe:l out ! 

Was it all a dream, or would she awake by- 
and-by and find herself in her own broken 
crib at home? She looked about her pre- 
sently for her dirty clothes, but they were no- 
where to be seen. In their place were clean 
new things ; a sweet little chemise that just 
fitted her, socks. without a single hole, a pet- 
ticoat that had no patches, and such a smart 
pinafore. 

Just as this last garment had been tied on, 
the first lady came into the room and held 
up her hands in astonishment. 

“Why, Agatha, she is quite pretty !” 

“Well, yes‘ but I saw that from the first 
moment,” said Agatha with a gentle, mirthful 
smile. 

“ But is it wise to do this ?” asked the other 
doubtfully. “Aren’t you making rather a 
speckled bird of her? Won't she be as dirty 
as ever before the day is over ?” 

“T think not,” replied Agatha. “I think 
she will make a great many other children 
wish to be clean. It’s an angel I intend the 
little thing to be, and not a speckled bird.” 

“ Well, we shall sce; but I think you are 
too sanguine. The clothes will find their way 
to the pawnshop, and the money will be spent 
on drink, and the child herself—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Agatha brightly. 
“ Haven’t we got hold of the mother already # 
and the child will do our work for us far 
better than we can do it ourselves. Now, 
Edith, let me have my way this time. I 
have set my heart on giving them this object 
lesson.” 

“You shall have your way by all means, 
but I’m afraid you will be disappointed in 
human nature. My experience is that people 
don’t like to be taught their duty.” 

“And mine is that they love the highest 
when they see it. It is only when they never 
do see it that they put up with the lowest.” 


What all this conversation signified the - 


child had no idea; but she was quite clear 
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of one thing, and that was, that she had 
never felt so comfortable and so clean in all 
her life, nor had she ever worn such a lovely 
pinafore. 

Still half dazed, but wholly enraptured, 
she was led to the street door, and there dis- 
missed with a kiss and a few kind words of 
the sort that are worth much and cost little. 

Meanwhile the lady who had wrought this 
miracle (for to the child it seemed nothing 
less) established herself behind a muslin cur- 
tain in one of the front rooms looking out 
on the street, and began to watch for the 
first result of her labour of love. 

She had not very long to wait. Before 
the child had gone ten yards from the door 
it was “spotted” by one of its companions, 
who darted out from a side alley with a loud 
ery of wonder. So curious was the force of 
cleanliness and order that no one ventured 
to take any personal liberties with the little 
maiden. Her clean pinafore seemed to hold 
the other children at a distance. Their 
tongues were loosened, but their fingers 
were kept for the most part within due 
bounds, and only one or two of the most 
hardy ventured, after a while, gingerly to 
handle the new garments. 

Presently Agatha put her head in at the 
door of the room where her fellow-worker 
sat writing, and said merrily— 

“Theyre coming, Edith. Didn’t I tell 
you that they would ?” 

“Who are coming? Not the children 
already ? My dear, you will have your 
work cut out for you, if you take to washing 
all the dirty little brats in the place.” 
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“Please, don’t call them brats! How I 
do hate that word! It’s an insult to child- 
hood. Is it their fault if they are dirty, and 
what are we here for but to teach them to 
be clean ?” 

“ Well, I give you joy of your task; that’s 
all. Hark, there is the bell! You had 
better answer it.” 

Ard Edith returned to her work with a 
gentle smile of derision, which proved her 
to be the sensible member of the establish- 
ment. 

It played round her lips all that day, for 
Agatha’s labours knew no respite. Over 
and over again was the front door bell tinkled 
by tiny hands that could barely reach the 
handle; and again and yet again was the 
suppliant formula repeated, “If you please, 
lady, will you give me a wash too?” 

And from morning till evening Agatha 
worked away, confident that she was sowing 
good seed, that for one child made sweet 
and dainty, a dozen others would be fired 
with a similar ambition, that in attracting 
the little ones she was safe to win their 
mothers, and that in gaining these she was 
regenerating the district. 

Was it all a baseless vision, a mere Uto- 
pian dream of the sort that can never be 
realised ? Nay, for there are those living 
now who can look back to that day as the 
first of a new life to them. Why, after all, 
should this seem strange, when we know 
that whosoever receives one such little child 
in the name of Christ receives Christ, and 
where He opens, none may shut, and where 
He shuts none may open # 
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A QUEEN AND HER DOLIS. 
By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


Y far the most interesting feature 
of the Batavian Exhibition of 
1893, was the Dolls’ House. It 
was a very happy thought to bring 
together in one building three 
hundred dolls, of all ages and sizes, represent- 
ing the various races, and tribes, and peoples, 
wild and civilised, who inhabit the islands 
that make up the vast empire of Netherlands 
India. And in the push and crush of busi- 
ness and trade projects which have so much 
to do with great industrial exhibitions, it is 
very pleasant to learn that this marvellous 
collection of dolls is intended for Wilhelmina, 
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the youthful Queen of Holland, whose por- 
trait adorns the walls. She is said to be 
passionately fond of dolls, and while loving 
her playthings as a child, she may come to 
love her subjects as a woman. She will cer- 
tainly never forget the characteristic faces 
and costumes of her heterogeneous peoples. 
She is now under the care of an English 
governess, and during the five years that 
must elapse before her coronation she will 
have time to become acquainted with them 
all. And doubtless she will move among 
them as befits a queen, and regulate their 
conduct. On one occasion her youthful 











majesty was heard addressing a refractory 
doll as follows—“ Now, be good and quiet, 
because if you don’t I will turn you into a 
queen, and then you will not have anyone to 
play with at all.” These words of childly 
authority are not wanting in the pathos of 
wisdom. 

Impressed with the vastness of our own 
Eastern Empire, we are apt to forget that 
the Dutch East Indian Empire is only second 
in magnitude and importance to our own. 
In area it is three times the size of Germany. 
It has a population of about 30,000,000, and 
its trade with Holland is said to amount to half 
the trade between England and British India. 

The Dutch Colonial Empire consists of 
large and small islands which extend in a 
line from east to west a distance of 2,500 
miles. The people of these islands differ 
from each other in race, in language, in occu- 
pations, in their styles of dressing and modes 
of living, and the novel exhibition was in- 
tended to present a comprehensive view of 
the whole. 

Our first picture gives a general view of 
the Exhibition grounds. To the lc%t is the 
Dolls’ House surmounted by a dome, which 
is surrounded by smaller domes, such as are 
seen on the temple of Boro Budur, which 
was erected in 1338. The stately Dolls’ 
House, the Tower, the Temple, and all the 
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other large buildings are made of bamboo, 
and covered with a composition made of 
palm-leaves. The natives construct houses, 
bridges, and all kinds of edifices very rapidly 
with the bamboo canes. 

Our second picture is the house of a famous 
native artist, and was built from designs and 
drawings prepared by himself. It is one of 
the finest specimens of Batavian architecture. 
The house was used for the safe exhibition 
of the most precious things. 

The third picture is a general view of the 
inside of the Dolls’ House. It is laid out in 
the form of a Buddhist temple, and the dolls 
are arranged in natural groups, so as not to 
give the idea of a show. 

Among the little men and women scattered 
over the temple, one recognises a man with a 
tall hat. He is also in full dress, and has on 
his arm a little lady. These are intended to 
represent a bride and bridegroom from Me- 
nado, an island in the northern peninsula of 
Celebes. They are Christians, descendants 
of a race who were horribly savage half a 
centuryago. That bride belongs toa charm- 
ing home. The houses of her village are 
symmetrically arranged, prettily painted, and 
embowered in coffee shrubs and fruit-trees, 
and the streets are bordered with hedges of 
roses, which are in perpetual bloom. 

In 1677 the Portuguese were driven out of 
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Menado, and the Dutch took possession of 
the country, and many of the natives became 
Christians ; and the people now, in addition 
to their comfortable homes, have schools, and 
churches, and good roads, and enjoy the 
blessings of Christian civilisation. 

In the left group of the picture there are 
Battas of Sumatra. They were cannibals of 
au very savage type, and are cannibals still 
where they live beyond the reach of Dutch 
authority. Transgressors against conjugal 
fidelity, and midnight robbers, “are cut to 
pieces and eaten alive.” Dr. Leyden is re- 
sponsible for the following account of their 
cannibalism :— 

‘¢ When a man becomes infirm and weary of the 
world, he invites his own children to eat him, in the 
season when salt and limes are cheapest. He then 
ascends a tree, round which his friends and offsprings 
assemble, and as they shake the tree, join in a 
funeral dirge, the import of which is, ‘The season 
is come; the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.’ 
The victim descends, and those who are nearest and 
dearest to him deprive him of life, and devour his 
remains in a solemn banquet.’’ 


The Bible Society has published the entire 
Bible in the language of the Battas, and in 
the hands of the missionaries and colpor- 
teurs it may be trusted to sweep the last 
remnant of cannibalism out of the island of 
Sumatra. 

In the middle of the picture there is a 
white-turbaned individual. He is a Mu- 
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hammedan ecclesiastic, and probably a native 
of Java. From the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury of our era down to 1478 the religion 
of Java was Hindu, but in that year the 
Muhammedan converts overthrew the chief 
Hindu principality, and the conversion of the 
whole island to Islam followed in the next 
century. When the Muhammedans got the 
upper hand they destroyed the mighty 
temples of the land. The ruins are now 
looked upon with amazement. One writer, 
speaking of the Temple of Borobodo, says, 
“The amount of labour and skill expended 
upon this sculptured hill-temple must have 
been as great as that required to build the 
Great Pyramid.” 

The Sundanese of West Java are perhaps 
the most severe and fanatical of all the Mus- 
lims in the remote East. They destroyed 
the temples and other magnificent build- 
ings because they considered them emblems 
of idolatry. The Javanese number over 
20,000,000. The new version of the Bible 
is now in circulation among them, and is 
meeting with a favourable reception. 

At the lower corner of the picture to the 
right there is a decorated bull, which appears 
faintly. This animal represents the noted 
bull-race of Bali Island, in which, and the 
neighbouring island of Lombok, the old Hindu 
religion still maintains itself. The people 
live in mud-walled villages, and the houses 

















are thatched with grass and palm-leaves. In 
these islands the women are the chief traders, 
and meet in market in the shade of avenues 
of fig-trees. 

The burning of widows and slaves on the 
death of great men is still practised in these 
islands, but the victims are permitted to stab 
themselves before the fires are lighted. 

High up to the right of the picture are 
natives from the Amboyna and Ceram group 
of islands. In the swampy valleys the sago 
palm grows wild, and supplies the food of 
the people, who are Christian and Muham- 
medan. In Amboyna there are many Euro- 
pean houses, and some charming rural scenery 
surrounded by the luxuriance and beauty 
of Oriental vegetation. Here are the cele- 
brated clove gardens of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which used to yield a large revenue, 
but which are now neglected. The shells of 
the island are numerous, and the most varied 
and beautiful in the world, and the love- 
liest butterflies and rarest birds are seen on 
every hand. The fishes in the waters are 
blue, red, yellow, and spotted, and some are 
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banded and striped in the most eccentric 
patterns. 

The beautiful Amboyna wood is obtained 
from the knotty protuberances formed on 
certain of the forest trees that cover nearly 
the whole island. The people in these islands 
are much disturbed by earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, which are sometimes very destructive. 

All these various figures in the picture are 
specimens of types living under varying con- 
ditions in their own busy hives. Some of 
them are dressed in silk and braided with 
gold. Some of them are thatched with grass. 
Of the individuals represented, some labour 
knee-deep in the mud of the rice-field, others 
cultivate nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper, indigo, 
camphor and various spices. Others spend 
their days and nights fishing round the coral 
reefs ; others, again, search for gold, dia- 
monds, and pearls ; others dig up coal and 
salt. All have their human interests, which 
are vital to them, their homes, their friends, 
their sorrows, their joys ; and all have deep 
human interest for us, if we are truly our 
brothers’ keepers. 
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THE STUFF WE ARE MADE OF. 
By J. M. HOBSON, M.D., B.Sc. 
PART I. 


“ When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smecks all silver-white 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo, then, on every tree 
Sings ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo.’ ” 


HIS refreshing little picture of 
an English spring, with its 
colour and fragrance and 
song, seems to me a fitting 
prelude to these pages, and 
that for two reasons. 

First, because, in spite of 
the dull skies which are apt at present to 
shut us off from enjoying to the full the 
beauties of nature, nay, in spite of the three 
hundred years which have rolled over Old 
England since these lines were written by 
Shakespeare, full as they have been of 
storms and terrors and darkness for the 
country generally, and of dreary heartache 
for countless thousands of individuals, this 
bright picture reminds us of the stability of 
nature. 

But secondly, and chiefly, because it is a 
protest against the popular belief that science 
has nothing to do with art, poetry, or reli- 
gion, or may even be antagonistic. As to 
the bearing of science upon religion, I do 
not propose to say anything here, beyond 
stating my firm conviction that science is no 
more antagonistic to religion than the 
musician's is antagonistic to the painter’s 
art. Where science has knocked down 
certain Dagons of our ignorance, she has 
replaced them by forms of more ethereal 
mould. 

If, on the other hand, we place poetry 
and art together as the culture of the beauti- 
ful, though I admit the definition is inade- 
quate, science, so far from being either 
antagonistic or indifferent to them, is an 
illuminator of both. 

Take the case of a lovely human face. It 
may be asked, ‘“‘ What can science say about 
this without detracting from its charm?” 
If beauty were only skin-deep, we might 
dread her interference here. But science 
says that beauty is not skin-deep. She can 
tell you that half the charm of that face—at 
least the expression—is a matter of little 
muscles and a complex labyrinth of nerves. 
That the curves of the lips, the glance of 
the eyes, the droop of their lids, are a 
matter of the prevalent use of certain small 
muscles in obedience to a prevalent aspect 





of the mind. Moreover, that the use of 
these organs of expression has come down 
long ancestral lines, and that the mould of 
the features themselves is a question of 
heredity. 

Take, again, the rainbow—an object of 
wonder and delight, an everlasting poem 
since man has learned to think. Although 
science can tell us all about that, though she 
can point out that it is caused by invariable 
laws of reflection and refraction through 
myriad drops of water, though she tells us 
that the eye of the beholder is an essential 
factor in the production of the bow, that 
there would be no bow at all were there no 
eye in the centre of sight; though this is 
the contribution of science to the matter, 
yet, I ask, does it detract one iota from the 
beauty and the poetry? Nay, does it not 
add a greater glory by linking together 
thoughts and feelings which we had not 
known were joined ? 

Let me amplify my meaning. 

The light is good, but it is all the better 
when we think that every ray is a bundle of 
colours of purest essence, ready on the in- 
stant that a certain impediment shall be 
thrown in the path they are traversing to 
separate from one another, and charm us with 
their ever-new revelation of an uncommon 
glory. Again, we all love the bow in the 
clouds, or, in its entirety, the circle, apart 
from its association with passing of the rain 
away, with its symbolism of hope restored, 
and even apart from its colours, because it 
is a bow. Science tells us that its geome- 
trical exactness is brought about through 
one reflection and two refractions in each 
drop of water, and that those reflected colour- 
rays alone reach the eyes of the beholder, 
which from above, from below (in the com- 
plete circle), from right and from left, make 
such angles with the “incident” rays as 
allow of it, and that each one sees his own 
bow and not his neighbour's. 

Why, then? All the air is full of pris- 
matic colours when we exclaim, “ There is a 
rainbow!”’ Is there not here a plenitude 
of beauty which we had not realised? Is 
not the poetry of the bow amplified a hun- 
dredfold by the thought of the air being 
filled with an infinite host of happy colours, 
flying back to cheer us, the instant they are 
loosed, from the rear of the storm which had 
troubled us. 
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“What is life ?” is a question with which 
men have puzzled themselves in vain from 
all time. We are not concerned with an 
inquiry after an entity which perhaps has 
no more separate existence than the old 
Phlogiston, or principle of fire, of the alche- 
mists. But what doesconcern us most truly 
is the PROCESS OF LIVING, and, in discussing 
the stuff we living beings—men, animals, 
and plants—are made of, I shall try and 
lead my readers a little way into those 
mystic haunts tenanted by those tiny elves, 
to whose ceaseless activity, from the dawn 
of life upon this globe to this day, are due 
all those embodiments, in endless variety, of 
energy and beauty, without which the world 
would be a desolate wilderness,—a place, 
indeed, of blue sky and sea, of sunrises and 
sunsets, of majestic mountains and mirroring 
lakes, of rocky shores and foam-fringed 
beaches ; of many colours and tints indeed, 
but without verdure, or blush of life, or any 
sound, save the beat of the waves and the 
sigh of the wind, like an endless lament that 
earth and sea had missed the purpose of their 
creation. Miss Bevington, in her “Key- 
notes,” has a little poem of exquisite beauty, 
called “A Song of Silence,” and thus she 
sings :— 

“ Over the edge of silence 
And eae tes te teeehtes ” 
Of the tiniest lives at play. 
Wherever the flowers blossomed 
The boom of the bursting bud.” 

I propose now to lead the way through a 
series of workshops, where one will see some 
of these tiny lives, not at play, but at work. 

A little child’s idea of his body is that 
of a trunk, head (with mouth, &c.), legs, 
and arms, and, practically, grown people— 
at least those who enjoy good health—go 
no further in their analysis. 

But the truth is, that that which we call 
ourselves is the sum of a countless host of 
tiniest lives, each tiny life contributing its 
tiny share to the maintenance of that mar- 
vellous and complex organization known as 
a living body. As soldiers make the stuff 
of which an army consists, as citizens are 
the stuff of which a state is made, so the 
stuff which goes to make not only our- 
selves, men and women, but everything 
that has breath and life, and the stuff 
which goes to the moulding of those ex- 
quisite creatures of form and colour and 
perfume—the flowers, as well as of the 
ancient fathers of the forest—that stuff con- 
sists of living particles, 


The earliest ideas we had of these living 
particles were derived from plants, where 
they appear as tiny walled chambers enclos- 
ing various matters, and I think to pass on 
without quoting Professor Huxley’s descrip- 
tion of the sting of a nettle would be to 
cheat my readers of a luminous picture 
of life by the way. In one of his “Lay 
Sermons,” entitled, “The Physical Basis of 
Life,” he speaks as follows :— 

“You are doubtless aware that the com- 
mon nettle owes its stinging property to the 
innumerable stiff and needle-like, though 
exquisitely delicate, hairs which cover its 
surface. Each stinging-needle tapers from 
a broad base to a slender summit, which, 
though rounded at the end, is of such micro- 
scopic fineness, that it readily penetrates, 
and breaks off in, the skin. The whole hair 
consists of a very delicate outer case of wood 
[cellulose], closely applied to the inner 
surface of which is a layer of semi-fluid 
matter, full of innumerable granules of ex- 
treme minuteness. This semi-fluid lining is 
protoplasm, which thus constitutes a kind of 
bag, full of limpid liquid, and roughly cor- 
responding in form with the interior of the 
hair which it fills. When viewed with a 
sufficiently high magnifying power, the pro- 
toplasmic layer of the nettle-hair is seen to 
be in a condition of unceasing activity. 
Local contractions of the whole thickness of 
its substance pass slowly and gradually from 
point to point, and give rise to the appear- 
ance of successive waves, just as the bending 
of successive stalks of corn by a breeze pro- 
duces the apparent billows of a corn-field. 

* But, in addition to these movements, and 
independently of them, the granules are 
driven, in relatively rapid streams, through 
channels in the protoplasm which seem to 
have a considerable amount of persistence. 
Most commonly, the currents in adjacent 
parts of the protoplasm take similar direc- 
tions ; and thus there is a general stream up 
one side of the hair and down the other. 
But this does not prevent the existence of 
partial currents which take different routes ; 
and, sometimes, trains of granules may be 
seen coursing swiftly in opposite directions, 
within a twenty-thousandth of an inch of one 
another ; while occasionally, opposite streams 
come into direct collision, and, after a longer 
or shorter struggle, one predominates. . . . 

“The spectacle afforded by the wonderful 
energies prisoned within the compass of the 
microscopic hair of a plant, which we com- 
monly regard as a merely passive organism, 
is not easily forgotten by one who has 
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watched its display, continued hour after 
hour, without pause or sign of weakening. 
. . . Currents similar to those of the hairs 
of the nettle have been observed in a great 
multitude of different plants, and weighty 
authorities have suggested that they proba- 
bly occur, in more or less perfection, in all 
young vegetable cells. If such be the case, 
the wonderful noonday silence of a tropical 
forest is, after all, due only to the dulness 
of our hearing ; and could our ears catch the 
murmur of these tiny maelstroms, as they 
whirl in the innumerable myriads of living 
cells which constitute each tree, we should 
be stunned, as with the roar of a great city.” 

The word “cell,” though strictly applicable 
only to those living units encased in a shell 
of cellulose or other substance, is by long 
usage retained as the common name of all 
such units, even while it is now admitted 
that in the animal kingdom the presence of 
a “cell-wall” is not a sign of high vitality 
but the reverse. The presence of a chamber 
enclosed by the protoplasm which we saw in 
the nettle hair is also a non-essential part of 
a cell, and is practically lost sight of in 
animal life. Let us now look on another 
picture—a picture of a very humble being 
indeed, although, unlike our stinging friend, 
an independent one. In stagnant water 
there is to be found a microscopic creature 
called “ameeba.” He is just a bit of this 
living jelly called protoplasm, chemically the 
same as white of egg, with the admixture of 
sundry other substances. He has indeed a 
sort of skin formed of the denser outer part 
of his substance, and inside that you find 
him to be full of fine granules. In one spot 
or another you may also find a little kernel, 
or “ nucleus,” and also, perhaps, a little cavity 
—a clear space—representing, one would say, 
the cavity of the nettle hair, which con- 
tracts and expands at intervals, giving one 
the idea of a window opening and shutting. 
This is called the “contractile vesicle.” So 
far there is a close resemblance to the vege- 
table hair in essential characters, but we 
shall now note a wide departure from that 
structure. The ameba can crawl about. 
This is effected in the following way. A 
portion of his body-mass, it does not matter 
which, protrudes like a finger—pseudopodium 
or false foot, it is called—and the rest of the 
body follows its movement as a worm’s body 
follows the part first pushed forward. Here 
is another difference. The ameeba, being 
on his own account, must provide for him- 
self. He has no sort of mouth, but directly 
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he comes into contact with another small 
object which is not moving quick enough to 
escape his embrace, the pseudopodia at once 
swell up around it, till presently it is lodged 
within the ameeba, If the prey is entirely 
digestible, it soon vanishes from view; the 
amoeba has assimilated it to its own proto- 
plasm, or in other words has digested it; 
but if otherwise, the indigestible part is 
worked out without the formality of opening 
or shutting doors. Lastly, ameba, as he 
will probably be eaten himself before long, 
must not let his race be cut off. To guard 
against this he sometimes detaches one of his 
“false feet,” which forthwith becomes a 
separate individual. This process is called 
“budding.” Another process is known as 
fission, or splitting into two halves Ina 
third manner the ameba may give up its 
roving habits, settle down, and after a period 
of enlargement, burst and give exit to 
numerous little bodies which become separate 
amcebee. This last proceeding, with the ex- 
ception of the bursting of the parent cell, is 
the first stage in the development of all 
plants and animals, which, in contrast to 
ameeba, may be called compound. 

Here, then, is a being self-contained, a tiny 
lump of jelly, simpler in its structure than a 
little boy’s idea of himself, without a head, 
or nervous system, yet responding to external 
impressions, without legs or arms, yet wan- 
dering “at its own sweet will,” without a 
mouth, yet swallowing its food, or, as I think 
Artemus Ward has it, “getting outside of 
it”; without a stomach, yet digesting it, 
and, as for posterity—why, just parting, as 
we have seen, with a budded portion of its 
substance, so as to hand down from age to 
age the Spark of Life. We shall do well to 
let our minds dwell awhile longer upon this 
marvellous creature, for it is a prototype of 
ourselves, The functions discharged by it 
single-handed are discharged by living units 
within ourselves on the principle of division 
of labour, and if by such division of labour 
and by elaboration and perfection of func- 
tion we rise to higher issues, we must re- 
member that the origin of each of us was as 
humble, as we shall see more fully later on. 
To consider how this division of labour, this 
differentiation, is carried out in higher forms 
of life, and in the highest, i.e. OURSELVES, it 
will be necessary for me in the remainder of 
this article to pass in review the several types 
of living units, pointing out their various 
modifications and the functions which they 
perform. 


(To be concluded next month.) 








JEFFERIES THE NATURALIST. 


By true Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


INCE the days of honest old Izaak 
KJ Walton, best known as an angler, and 
yet a born lover of nature, who sang of green 
fields and woodland streams, a host of eager 
and loving students have devoted themselves 
to the study of the book of nature, for their 
own joy and the delight of thousands of 
readers. Kirby and Spence, whose kindly 
lives were given to mimute observation of 
the insect world ; Huber, who, though blind, 
saw more and tells us more of the works 
and ways of ants and bees than any one 
other observer ; and Gilbert White, of Sel- 
borne, who in a single volume has comprised 
an incomparable history of the district where 
he lived and toiled and died ; are, with many 





others, well known to the world. But those 
only have made themselves a lasting name 
whose hearts were in the work ; for whom 
the open air and the sunshine, the rain-cloud 
and the snow, or the shadow on the hill ; 
the silence or the song of the woods and 
fields ; the grass and the flowers, the bird 
and the bee; with every creature that 
haunts the whole domain, had one and all 
alike some secret and living word of in- 
terest. 

Such a man was Richard Jefferies. There 
is no need to say which or what Jefferies ; 
for all have read his works, and everybody 
knows him. His books are full of himself— 
of his sayings and doings in the fresh air, of 


his communings with the wild life he loved 
so well ; his inmost thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
longings, and, at times, of his despair. Fer, 
even of that bitter root he often tasted, 
though he had a noble endurance, which, at 
last, by God’s help, carried him bravely 
through long years of trouble and sharpest 
pain. 

Unlike some of those other famous men 
whom I have named, though full of know- 
ledge, the result of unwearied observation, 
it is not so much by the abundant store of 
bare facts that he arrests and delights us, as 
by their flush and glow of colour. He sees 
everything through the eyes of a poet, and 
gives himself up, heart, mind, and soul, to 
the painting so instinct 
with life, so full of gra- 
cious harmony, that we, 
too, if there be a spark 
of poetry in us, may see 
and feel what he sees, and 
as he saw it. 

The story of his life is 
short and sad, and may 
be told—for the present 





purpose — in not many 
words. Coate, where 
Jefferies was born in 


1848, is a lonely village, 
not far from Swindon, and 
the vale of the White 
Horse, immortalised in 
“Tom Brown,” on the 
edge of a wild moorland 
stretching away up to- 
wards the high, chalky 
downs, where he loved to 
wander, and of which he 
so often wrote. The old farmhouse, where he 
grew up as a boy, and where his forefathers 
for more than one generation had lived be- 
fore him, still stands, as roughly picturesque 
asever. The country is one that changes 
little, and the rougher, wilder part is pro- 
bably much the same as it was in the days 
when Tressilian crossed it on his way from 
Amy Robsart’s prison, along the vale of the 
White Horse. His horse had cast a shoe, 
and he, after many wanderings, had fairly 
lost his way, when his imp of a guide 
cried out, “Here we are, at Wayland 
Smith’s forge-door.” They were in the 
midst of a bare moor, a ring of stones, 
with a great one in the midst, like a Cor- 
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nish barrow. The great flat stone on the 
top of the uprights, pointed out as the 
Smith’s counter, has long ago tumbled from 
its place, but “the Cave,” as the villagers 
still call it, is yet to be seen, though the 
magic of the famous forge has long since 
died away. Far off on the hillside still 
shines the White Horse, hard by which, in 
871, Alfred gained his famous victory over 
the Danes ; while below it, all round Coate 
itself, lie rich and fertile meadows, where 
herds of sleek cattle graze, where the song 
of the lark is always to be heard, and 
every stunted hedgerow is alive with birds, 
to whose every note Jefferies once listened 
with unfailing delight. Here he wandered 
at will, not only through the summer days, 
but at all seasons and in all weathers. It is 
on a winter morning there that he himself 
says,— 

‘‘ Step aside from the trodden footpath of personal 
experience, throwing away the petty cynicism born 
of petty disappointed hopes, step out on the broad 
down beside the young, green corn, and let its fresh- 
ness become part of your life. The wind passes, 
and it bends—let the wind, too, pass over the spirit. 
From the cloud-shadow it emerges into the sun- 
shine ; let the heart come out from the shadow of 
roofs to the open glow of the sky. High above, the 
lark’s song falls as rain—receive it with open 
hands. Broad are the downs, and open is the aspect 
—gather the breadth and largeness of view. Never 
can that view 
be wide or large 
enough. Asthe 
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springing corn and flowers, the trees, the grass, 
and the sedge. There, no doubt, he carried 
with him his well-worn copy of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or Shakespeare; for he was an 
insatiable devourer of every book that fell 
in his way, and knew them all as intimately 
as he afterwards learned to know every page 
in that wider book of nature which God 
opened to him. In no other way can we 
account for the photographic minuteness and 
abundance of detail with which every picture 
of his is crowded. He dealt with the whole 
economy of rural life, far and wide. The 
fields, the woods, the chalky downs, the very 
air, the clouds, the rain or the snow were to 
him full of voices, voices which he knew and 
loved, and answered, and treasured up in his 
heart. A single paragraph out of one of his 
least-known papers will show this beyond 
dispute. No hand could have written it, 
but of one whose boyhood and riper age had 
been devoted to happy communing with 
nature. The only fault, if fault is to be 
found, is over-crowding. The details are, at 
times, too many and too minute. There is 
no one special feature of chief importance 
round which the minor points are grouped. 
And, yet, the picture as a whole is full of 
life, reality, and interest ; painted with the 
skill of an artist in perfect words. Let the 





air of the hill« 
enriches the 
blood, so the 
presence of 
these beautiful 
things enriches 
the inner sense. 
One memory of 
the green corn, 
fresh beneath 
sun and wind, 
will lift up the 
heart rom 
the clods to 


heaven.”’ 


Away be- 
yond the 
meadows, as 
he wrote 
these glow- 
ing words, 
stretched the 
rampart of 
the hills; and 
there he thus 
held happy 
converse with 
the passing 
breeze, the 








The Keeper’s House, near Coate. 
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The Hatches behind Coate. 


reader judge for himself, by a single passage 
on “The Roof.” 


** Robins often visit the roof for insects, espe- 
cially when it is thatched; so do wrens, which, 
after peering along the eaves, have a habit of perch- 
ing at the extreme end of a gable, or edge of a 
corner, and there uttering their song. Finches fly 
up to the roofs of country houses, if shrubberies -are 
near, also in pursuit of insects, though not roof 


birds. Wagtails perch on roofs, often having their 
nests in ivy, or creepers trained against the walls, 
and being quite at home on the ridges of the farm- 
house. Tits of many kinds, especially the great tit- 
mouse and the blue tit, come to the thatch to hunt 
alike in summer and winter. In some districts a 
goatsucker, or fern owl, hawks along the eaves in 
the twilight for moths. Jackdaws build in the roofs 
of towers ; bats live in the roof, and hang there 
wrapped up in their membranous wings till the 
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evening. Every crevice is the abode of insects, or is 
used by them for the deposit of eggs, under the tiles 
or slates, where mortar has dropped out between 
the bricks, in the holes of the thatch, and on the 
straws.” 


It is in this exhaustive fashion that he 
treats every topic; even down to the flags 
and sedges, in the water-meadow, or the 
hatches below the mill; now and then 
wandering away into thoughts of dreamy 
musing ; half talking to himself, and half to 
the creatures about him—or the stones, the 
moss, or the silent trees. Lonely and deso- 
late enough, at times, must his wanderings 
have been; but he, too, no doubt, as many 
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another such student, had never better or 
more abundant company than when alone. 
If he found little encouragement at home, 
even from his own people or his acquaint- 
ances, he made a friend of the shepherd, or 
the woodman, or the bird boy, or better still, 
“The Gamekeeper,” whose picturesque cot- 
tage is still to be found not far from Ceate ; 
and was doubtless in his mind’s eye, when, 
years after, he wrote the famous book which 
bears that name. No wonder that such a 
youth as this was not understood by the 
poor rustic folk of the lonely hamlet ; mus- 
ing, dreaming, as he always was, and already 
longing to write down the crowd of busy 











Wayland Smith’s Cave, near Coate, 


thoughts that haunted him. His firm 
belief was that he was born to achieve fame 
by pen and ink; though his father would 
not hear of it, but insisted on his becoming 
a farmer. To this Jefferies strongly objected ; 
write he must and would: and at last he 
had his way. After endless difficulties he 
managed to get some work ona few local 
newspapers ; he wrote some very striking 
letters on farming and agriculture. He even 
got into The Times, and there attracted 
special notice. But, the strength of his 
mind was at that time given to the writing of 
several high-flown sentimental novels; poor 
and weak of their kind—as works of romance 
or of art—published chiefly at his own ex- 
pense, and all destined to perish, though full 
XXITI—24 


of vivid and true pictures drawn direct from 
nature ; echoes of the woods and fields and 
people of his native place. He had yet to 
find his true vocation, and find it he did. 
Nobody else, he says, sadly enough : 


‘‘saw what he saw, the sparkle of the winding 
stream, or the music at the hatch ; no one knew how 
good it was, or why it was good at all, to drink in 
the fresh air.’’ 


Yet, what a joy it was to him! 


‘* Oak follows oak, and elm ranks with elm, but 
the woodlands are ever new ; however many times 
repeated their beauty only increases. So, too, the 
summer days ; the sun rises on the same grasses and 
green hedge, there is the same blue sky, the same 
boundless air; but did ever one have enough of 
them? No, not ina hundred years. There seems 
always a depth somewhere beyond, unexplored ; a 
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thicket that has not been explored, a thicket not 
seen through, a corner full of ferns, a quaint, old, 
hollow tree, that has yet something to give us.” 


This is from his wonderful paper, “The 
Pageant of Summer,” written years after 
when at the height of his fame, but written 
when his body was racked with the constant 
and intolerable pain of an incurable internal 
disease, which at last killed him in his prime. 
Every page of that remarkable essay— 
twenty-five in all—is full of the flush and 
glory of summer-tide, and the lustrous beauty 
that shone fresh from the hand of God. One 
would imagine that the writer’s whole life 
must then have been all sunshine and bright- 
ness, free from all cloud of pain or care. 
And yet, as he wrote, he was barely known, 
in broken health, with few friends, and at 
his wit’s end to find means of support for 
his wife and children; rarely complaining, 
always at work, always hoping—though all 
but desperate. See what a picture he makes 
out of the life of an insect :-— 





“It is the patient humble-bee that goes down 
into the forest of the mowing-grass. If entangled 
he climbs up a sorrel stem, and takes wing without a 
sign of annoyance. His broad back with tawny golden 
bar glides buoyantly over the buttercups. He hums 
to himself as he goes, so happy is he. He knows no 
skep, no cunning work in glass receives his labour, 
no artificial saccharine aids him when the sun grows 
cold, there is no step to his house that he may 
alight in comfort; no shelter if the storm suddenly 
descends ; he has no dome of twisted straw well 


thatched to retreat to. His nest is away under the 
rough grasses and moss of the mound, a mere 
tunnel beneath the fibres and matted surface. The 
hawthorn overhangs it, the fern half hides it, and 
mice rustle past it.” 


The wonder is where he learnt to write in 
this strong, racy style, and to gather such a 
store of simple, but exact words. Shake- 
speare, and a few other of the masters of lan- 
guage, doubtless did much for him ; but we 
cannot help thinking that it was to the grand 
storehouse of all, the Bible—which he knew 
well as a boy—that he was indebted for his 
splendid command of Saxon English. Well 
would it have been for him if his childish 
faith in the Book of Books had never failed. 
In the midst of his endless difficulties, the 
dark days of shattered hopes, wearing anxiety, 
and unfulfilled dreams, it might have been 
to him a “strength and stay” beyond all 
price. 

But it was not to be. Search where we 
may through the whole range of his impas- 
sioned writings, it is nature that comes first, 
man second, and any trace of a higher power 
as the source of all is rarely hinted at, and 
even then only in the third place. And, yet, 
deep down in that glowing, troubled heart 
of his there must have been a secret spring 
of faith in the unseen, of which he was 
hardly conscious. The name of God is 
scarcely to be found throughout his whole 
writings ; but more than once in his lonely 





wanderings we find him, in the very agony 
of his spirit, giving way to some wild and 
overpowering longing to be other and better 
than he was, which at last breaks out into 
the actual words of prayer, “Give me,” he 
cries, “all the thought, the idea, the soul, ex- 
pressed in the whole world about me ; give 
me the unknown soul, wholly apart from it.” 
If a man pray, even in this vague fashion, 


there must be someone to whom he prays 
other and greater than himself. It is a long- 
ing for more light ;—to him the distant sky, 
the boundless air, the far space are alike full 
of “soul-secrets and soul-life ” ; so that he at 
last exclaims, as Jefferies did, “my own ex- 
istence is so marvellous, so miracle-like, that 
I must be on the margin of life illimitable.” 
In very deed, he was far nearer the margin 
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of that life immortal than as yet he at all 
knew. The God whom he was feeling after, 
and dimly discerning, was leading him by a 
way that he knew not of ;—the sharp path 
of suffering. The last few years of his life 
were of unbroken, bitter suffering ; through 
all which the loving and faithful wife, whom 
he had married at Chiselden Church, on the 
Wiltshire downs, nursed and tended him 
with devoted care. Up to this time the old 
happy beliefs of his childhood seemed to have 
died out of him; but now, doubtless, the 
loving words of his nurse, by God’s blessing, 
recalled the truths he had so long forgotten. 
The good seed once sown, after a wintry 
sleep, again sprang up, and bore happy fruit. 
He had fallen ill in 1881 of a terrible in- 
ternal disease, which had demanded the 
surgeon’s knife four times in a single year. 
The incessant pain brought on utter prostra- 
tion ; food caused fresh agony ; he was dying 
by inches. He could neither lie nor sit 
without sharp suffering; he could scarcely 
crawl out into the air; but though his body 
seemed dead, his mind was keenly alive, and 
almost to the last he persisted in work, though 
too weak to use pen and ink. Once, by the 
seaside, he had said : “I prayed aloud in the 
roar of the waves, my soul strong as the sea, 
I prayed with the sea’s might ; give me, I 
cried, a greatness and perfection of soul 
higher than all things.” 

And, at last, his earnest prayer and longing 
seemed to be granted. His patient endurance 
in spite of all suffering, never failed him ; 
and, like the Prodigal of old, he “came to 
himself.” The fuller soul for which he had 


so long thirsted was given to him. The old 
faith came back. “ Our time,” says his faith- 
ful wife, “had been for long spent in prayer 
together while reading the Gospel of St. 
Luke.” His last words were, “ Yes, that is 
so. Help, Lord, for Jesu’s sake. Darling, 
good-bye. God bless you and my children, 
and save you all from such great pain.” In 
what happier, better words could the end 
have come ? 

He was buried, far away from his own 
people, at Broadwater Church, Sussex, in 
August, 1887, being then in his fortieth year ; 
and, as far as intellect is concerned, in his 
prime. 

Since then a monument has been erected 
to his memory in Salisbury Cathedral, where 
a few well-chosen words record how his 
Wiltshire friends and admirers at last learned 
to regard the poet and naturalist of their 
fields, and woods, and hills. But a far wider 
and truer memorial of him lies written in the 
minds of thousands of admiring readers, who 
have found delight in “Field and Hedge- 
row,” “The Pageant of Summer,” and “The 
Open Air,” as Jefferies had painted them in 
undying colours. There it will linger for 
many a day, when the marble slab has grown 
dim, and dusty, and forgotten. The great 
regret will be that, though he found peace at 
last, such a man was neglected and left to toil 
on, unaided, all through his best years, and 
perished in his prime. The best of his 
work, indeed, will endure; and in due time 
take its place, and that a high one, among 
the books that are dear to all true lovers of 
nature, 




















WOMEN UNDER THE JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS.* 
By Mzs. RUNDLE CHARLES. 


HE subject of “Women under 
the Jewish and Christian Re- 
+ ligions” naturally divides it- 
self into the ideal set before 
“4 us in those religions and the 
biography and history in which 
that ideal is carried out. Our 
fe) chief sources of information must 
H be those two great ancient literatures 
(written in two languages that have 
never been dead, still, in a sense, spoken 
by two living nations) which we bind up 
together and call one book, The Book ; 
and not falsely, because the unity of the 
divine manifestation is as evident through 
the whole, as the variety in the evolutions of 
human history through which the divine 
manifestation shines. And throughout these 
varied literatures, this one Book, nothing 
seems more penetrating and lucid than the 
connection between the relation of God to 
man and the relation of man to woman. 

We will begin at the beginning, going 
back before the differentiation of the human 
race into nations, before the origin of the 
Jewish people, before the books of the gene- 
rations of Abraham or Noah. 

Most significant it is that this ancient 
literature of the most exclusive of nations 
begins, not with Abraham, but with Adam, 
with man as man—with the common origin 
of the whole race. The “Gentile” who, 
however great and good and wise, was never, 
on pain of death, to pass the barrier in the 
Temple which the humblest Jewish woman 
might penetrate, to lay her “two mites” in the 
treasury, is declared to have been originally 
created “in the image and likeness of God,” 
taken from the same dust, inspired with the 
same breath of life, as any Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. Before all the variations, unity. 
“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” In the beginning “God cre- 
ated man in His own image. In the image 
of God created He him, male and female 
(man and woman) created He them.” 

In these magnificent simple words we 
have the fullest natural theology, the clearest 
divine anthropology ; God and nature, God 
and man. ‘The divine personality of the 
Creator infinitely and eternally distinct from 
the creature ; no mere vague interfusion or 
counter-action of spirit and matter. Not 
between spirit and matter is the contrast, 

* Written at the request of the Chicago Women’s Convention. 






but between the supreme Personality and 
things. 

And very significantly the first creature 
mentioned is light, the light which, to her 
latest word, science can as little define as it 
can define spirit: not long since written of 
as a substance, now scarcely even as a force ; 
an emanation, a vibration, an undulation, a 
mode of motion, but an emanation from what, 
an undulation of what, who can say? Some- 
thing which we cannot in itself see or per- 
ceive, yet without which we can perceive 
nothing. 

Thus the story of the material creation, 
the universe of things, begins with mystery, 
as well as the story of the spiritual creation, 
the universe of persons. Light dawns on us 
as indefinable, as undeniable, as life, as the 
living soul, the personality created “in the 
image of God.” 

Then as to the creation of man, this ancient 
record states his composite nature: dust and 
life, the body and the living soul. And then, 
entangling itself in no psychological theories, 
leaving the fact of the interfusing of dust and 
life and soul, as it leaves the fact of light, it 
advances to the differentiation, to the his- 
tory. ‘Male and female, man and woman, 
created He them.” 

With the existence of man, the creation of 
a human personality in the image of God, a 
new significance comes into nature. It be- 
comes a “garden” in relation to man, to “be 
dressed and kept.” 

It has food to nourish his earthly life, 
things good for food. It has beauty to 
nourish his spirit, “pleasant to the eyes.” 
And now also, moral life, right and wrong, 
enter the world ; will and choice, obedience, 
only conceivable when disobedience is pos- 
sible—‘“ Thou shalt, and thou shalt not;” 
the “tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” Beauty, goodness, truth, meaning, 
purpose come into everything ; and also the 
possibility of the perversion of all things. 

The beasts and the birds are brought by 
God to man (in the delightful grand old 
childlike story) “to see what he will call 
them,” and whatever he calls every living 
creature, that is the name thereof. Compre- 
hension, discrimination, sympathy, are in 
this new creature in the likeness of God, for 
all the rest of the creatures. 

And yet, amongst them all, he stands 
alone ; none of them, try as the kindest and 
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thecleverestofthem might, could comprehend 
him. With all their beauty and grace, the 
music of their songs, the skill of their archi- 
tecture, their delight in each other, their 
serviceableness to him, there was none who 
could respond to man. He could name them, 
hut they could not name him. “For Adam 
was no helpmeet found,” until out of man God 
‘builded ” woman, and “ brought her unto 
the man,” and human history began. The 
helpmeet is found. The chord of the true re- 
lation between man and woman, and man and 
wife, the foundation of all other human rela- 
tionships, rings out clear and full from the 
beginning. “Help:” the word is a high 
word, continually used for the help of God : 
no mere echo or repetition, or feeble supple- 
ment, but “help” “over against” him, she 
stands before him, face to face, side by side. 
“* Not undeveloped man,” but diverse ; ‘not 
like to like,” but “like in difference.” 


“ The woman’s cause is man’s. They rise and sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


True and full the perfect chord rings out 
from the beginning. The woman is brought 
to the man, and human history begins. And 
then, too soon, the grand choral harmony 
breaks into discord. The creature doubts 
the Creator. The fallen woman from the 
helper becomes the tempter. The fallen 
man from the protector becomes the accuser, 
accuses the woman, and reproaches the Giver 
with His gift. 

The Paradise is exchanged for the wilder- 
ness ; the joyful fellow-working in the garden 
becomes the toiling in the sweat of the 
brow, the battling with thistles and thorns. 

What is allegory and what is prosaic fact 
in the grand old story may be debated for 
ever. The essential fact remains, with all the 
history and philosophy, theology and anthro- 
pology folded up in it. Man and woman 
rise and fall together. The fact remains 
that out of his toil comes the restoration of 
man; out of her suffering comes the re- 
demption of the race. 

In the wilderness begins the family. By 
the woman, ages after, the promised Man, 
crushing the enemy’s head, is “ gotten from 
the Lord :” the perfect ideal of humanity is 
at last realized. 

In the infinite tenderness of the divine 
story, in the infinite resources of the divine 
redemption, it is a woman’s voice that 
breaks the echo of the long and bitter cry 
of revolt and ruin. Mary’s “ Be it unto me 
according to thy word,” resolves at last the 
discord of the serpent’s “Hath God said ?” 
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And the perfect Man, the second Man, the 
Lord from heaven, amidst so many other 
redemptions and renewals, reasserts the 
original law of the creation—‘‘Have ye 
not read that He which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female, man 
and woman”: renews the sacred original 
law of marriage, in the word of welcome of 
the first man to the first woman, the first 
husband to the first wife: “ For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife, and they twain shall be 
one flesh.” 


“ And so these twain upon the skirts of time 
Sit side by side, full-summed to all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be ; 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to man, 
Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.”’ 


The early harmony is found again, 
deepened and enriched for ever, by all the 
discords that have intervened, through the 
life of perfect service, and the death of 
supreme self-sacrifice, which in glorifying all 
service and inspiring all sacrifice have glori- 
fied and inspired as never before her whose 
normal life is essentially service and sacrifice, 
and through womanhood have glorified and 
inspired all humanity. 

But between Eve and Mary comes the 
great Hebrew literature, the story of the 
family of Abraham and the nation of Israel ; 
and rarely indeed is the lost chord of the 
first ideal struck again. 

The women mentioned in the patriarchal 
story are certainly far from ideal or exem- 
plary. The great original law of marriage— 
fidelity as absolute for man as for woman— 
is lost in a tangle of temporary or polyga- 
mous connections, with the inevitable result 
of life lowered in all its relations ; strifes, 
wrongs, jealousies, resentments. The equal’ 
help, the ennobling companionship, the 
sacred uniting love vanishes in the mere 
desire for the perpetuation, in one way or 
another, of the family, the stock. And with 
the degradation of marriage, sacred source 
and bond of all other relations, all other 
relations are tangled and ruined. 

When we come to the nation there are 
indeed some names of women that shine out 
nobly. In all histories, unfortunately, it is 
not usually the best women whose names 
have the widest echo. Andromache’s tender 
story scarcely resounds through the world 
like that of Helen of Troy. 

But in the Jewish history there are names 
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that ring out with trumpet tones: Miriam, 
Deborah, and Esther; and there are two 
others, Hannah and Ruth, that penetrate the 
din of strife with sweet, low music of love 
and peace. Miriam, Deborah, Esther, great 
national heroines ; two of them also poets or 
prophetesses. The first linked with the birth- 
day of the nation after the triumphant cross- 
ing of the Red Sea; the second with the 
fierce conflicts of the conquest; the third 
with the oppressions and deliverances of 
the Captivity. 

The first glimpse we have of Miriam is as 
the young sister faithfully watching the 
baby brother in the bulrush cradle by the 
river, with ready wit and fine courage coming 
forward to the princess to fetch the mother 
as nurse to the child. , 

Through the youth of Moses at the court, 
and his forty years in the wilderness, and 
his long struggle for the liberation of the 
people with Pharaoh, we hear nothing of 
her. But when the Egyptian host are over- 
thrown, and the sea is passed, there, on the 
Arabian shore, Miriam once more appears. 
The long faithful watching ends in the trium- 
phant battle-song, as she sounds the timbrel 
and leads the choral dance, and strikes the 
exultant antiphon, “Sing ye to the Lord, 
for He has triumphed gloriously, the horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 

Not that her faith was always above 
desponding or murmuring, in the weary 
repetitions of the trials of the long wilder- 
ness journey ; but the echo of those murmurs 
is drowned in the national memory by the 
faithful watching of the young sister and 
the triumphant song of the aged prophetess. 
‘To the last days of the existence of her 
people in their own land an annual festival 
was held in honour of Miriam, sister of 
Moses, and prophetess of Israel. 

Deborah stands before us more detached 
and more original. Not the courage of the 
men of her race, but the failure of their 
courage, seems to have enkindled the 
patriotism which made her a prophetess, a 
leader, and a judge. 

The wife of Lapidoth, to her, under the 
palm-tree, the people came as their judge, 
recognising in her the judicial office, in 
general opinion least adapted to a woman. 

No hereditary princess or queen, but 
judge, the office in all history least official ; 
by divine right of capability and response of 
the heart and judgment of the people. 

Like Joan of Are, her patriotism had its 
roots in pity. The “highways were deso- 
late ” for fear of the invader ; the cowed and 
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harassed people crept through hidden “ by- 
paths ;” the villages were deserted ; by the 
village “ wells, at the drawing of water,” the 
maidens were hunted down by the marauders, 
“and not a shield or spear was found to 
defend them, among forty thousand in Israel, 
until Deborah arose, a mother in Israel”; 
strong in her motherly pity to protect the 
weak, strong in the faith in the God of her 
fathers which for the time the men of her 
race seem to have lost, “choosing new gods” 
—the gods of the conquerors, from whom no 
inspiration and no organization could come. 

Love was her inspiration, the pity of her 
motherly heart for the wronged and op- 
pressed ; love to the Eternal and Almighty, 
Infinite beyond all thought, closer to His 
people than any of the captains or judges 
He might send. Her faith and indignant 
pity restored the enfeebled will, and en- 
kindled the smouldering faith of her people. 
“The princes offered themselves willingly.” 
Once more the scattered families, the divided 
tribes rose to feel themselves a nation. She 
found a leader in Barak; but evidently to 
the end the inspiration and the organization 
of nation and army were from her. Without 
her, Barak could not plan the campaign, 
would not go forth to the battle. She led 
them up “to the heights,” she sent them 
down at the right moment “to the plains,” 
to encounter “the nine hundred chariots, of 
Sisera.” The foe fled and were cut down 
by the pursuers, “swept away by the 
flooded Kishon,” till none were left, save 
Sisera, fleeing desperately to the Kenite tent, 
to be slain there by the hand of another 
woman. 

Then arose from Deborah’s lips the Song 
of Victory, not a mere antiphonal response 
or refrain as with Miriam, but a grand choral 
patriotic battle-song, sung in responses from 
men to maidens, from tribe to tribe,—a 
hymn of praise for the families returning in 
peace to their homes, for the nation return- 
ing to the eternal God of their fathers. 

The last strophe of the Song reveals the 
source of Deborah’s strength; beneath the 
motherly pity, beneath the fiery patriotism— 

“They that love Him shall be as the sun 
as he goeth forth in his strength.” 

Loving Him, the Eternal, the God of her 
fathers, that brave woman had shone forth 
on her people as the sun in his strength. 
The clouds and storms were scattered, and 
the land had rest for forty years. 


Then comes an era of national splendour. 
The judges “under the oaks and the palm- 
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trees” are succeeded by kings reigning in 
great cities, with palaces as magnificent as 
those of the kings of the nations around. 
For the curtained tabernacle on the hill-side 
arose the Temple with its cloisters and 
courts crowning the heights of Jerusalem. 

And then, division of the nation, degrada- 
tion of the worship, faithlessness in the 
family life, faithlessness of the nation pledged 
to its God; the Temple destroyed, the city 
ruined, the whole nation scattered hither 
and thither, exiled and captive, yet again 
and again, indeed, by the power inherent in 
the faith, the buoyancy innate in the race, 
rising to high place among their oppressors. 
Recovering and beaten back, successful and 
hated—as so often in that wonderful Jewish 
story ; until another great national peril 
called forth another great national heroine: 
Esther, the Queen, risking death for her 
people in the palace of her husband, King 
Ahasuerus, the Xerxes of the Greek War.* 

From her lips no prophetic hymn, no vic- 
torious battle-song comes down to us, but 
imperishable simple words of self-sacrifice 
greater than these—“ Jf I perish, I perish.” 

Not in the excitement of the battlefield, 
yet brave as Leonidas at Thermopylae, is she 
in the home, in the palace chamber. She 
encountered the deadly peril alone, and won 
the day and saved her people from destruc- 
tion. 

And for thousands of years afterwards 
through the Captivity and the Return, and 
the long Dispersion of the ages since, her 
people kept the Festival of the Deliverance 
she had wrought. 

Lofty and varied are the gifts recognised 
and the services rendered by these three. 
Prophecy, poetry, faculty to rule, to judge, 
and to organize; courage to restore a na- 
tion that had lost its courage ; faith to 
revive the faith a nation had lost ; heroism 
to brave a despot alone, unaided. 

What is the moral ideal thus upheld? 
An exalted faith in God; self-sacrifice for 
Israel, for the nation ; pity, courage, con- 
stancy. Beyond the nation, enemies to 
whom no pity was due ; horse and rider 

* Dean Stanley’s “‘ Jewish Church,” 
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overwhelmed in the sea, swept away by 
the river Kishon ; the fugitive murdered, 
sleeping in the tent, by the hostess who 
had welcomed him; the Persian foes mas- 
sacred ruthlessly by the permission of Aha- 
suerus, as they would doubtless have ruth- 
lessly massacred the Jews ; a whole family 
hanged on the gallows sixty feet high, 
prepared by their father for the Queen’s 
uncle. 

For Israel, devotion without bounds ; for 
those outside Israel, or hostile to Israel, 
judgment without mercy. The way is far 
between this and Joan of Are pausing in 
the pursuit of the enemy and dismounting 
to rest the head of a dying foe on her knee. 


With Ruth and Hannah we come to a 
different strain. These pathetic stories give 
us glimpses into the depths of the common 
human life flowing beneath the conflicts of 
races and religions. 

Ruth, the Moabitess: her story blossoms 
like a fragrant flower amidst the stony 
deserts of strife. It is good to think of 
her name in the genealogy of Jesus, Son 
of David, Son of Mary, Son of Man. In 
all history there is not a tenderer story 
than this of the young widowed woman 
cleaving to her husband’s widowed mother, 
sharing her poverty and bereavement, em- 
bracing her faith, and going back to sus- 
tain the desolate heart in the old home 
among a race she had never known. Ruth 
is not ranked among the sweet singers of 
Israel; yet no sweeter music has come 
down to us from the past than her tender 
words “ Entreat me not to leave thee nor 
to return from following after thee. Whither 
thou goest I will go, where thou lodgest I 
will lodge. Thy people shall be my people 
and thy God my God.” 

And again, Hannah! poet and prophetess 
through a mother’s love and joy; sending 
her one birthday song through the ages ti 
its notes blend as a tender prelude with the 
Magnificat of Mary, blessed mother of Jesus. 

And so the Jewish story passes on through 
storm and sunshine, day and night, to its 
fulfilment. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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NEW LIGHTS ON TENNYSON. 
By W. V. TAYLOR. 





N ANY people must have found it difficult 

—if they ever made the attempt—to 
reconcile the lofty things written about the 
gift and function of the poet with the work 
which the poet himself often produces. 
Poetry, indeed, appears in the main to be 
considered the eccentric pastime of fanciful 
persons — mostly young—who will grow 
wiser, it may be hoped, as they grow older, 
and of more or less irresponsible persons, no 
longer young, whose failure to grow wise can 
only be explained by the unhappy fact that 
they were “born that way.” A poet is 
regarded as a flighty, untrustworthy sort of 
creature, and what he terms his “ works” 
are looked upon as so much jingle-jangle 


rarely any emotion, and in which the sense 
is in a great measure controlled by the 
rhymes. 

But even if we exclude all these unlucky 
verse-makers, and confine our attention to 
the true poets, are there not many people 
who feel at a loss to understand in what way 
the mission of the poet can be spoken of as 
sacred, or how even a great poet can be 
regarded as “the fine flower of his age,” or 
as “the jewelled mirror of the time” which 
produces him? Do we all believe that 
Carlyle was writing sober common - sense 
when he said that -he understood poetry to 
be “the attempt which man makes to render 
his existence harmonious,” and added: “It 

may be called the music 








of his whole manner 
of being ; and, histori- 
cally considered, is the 
test how far the feel- 
ing of love, of beauty 
and dignity could be 
elicited from that pecu- 
liar situation of his, 
and from the views he 
there had of life and 
nature, of the universe, 
internal and external” ¢ 
If Carlyle’s view of the 
matter were generally 
accepted, surely poetry 
would stand in higher 
repute than it does at 
present ; the taste for 
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trash, that can serve no conceivably useful 
purpose. When, therefore, one hears poetry 
described as a great gift of vision and utter- 
ance, as a divine faculty, as a fine art, as an 
inspiration and breath of prophecy, it 
happens occasionally that the question arises, 
How can that be true, if ¢his man is a poet, 
and if ¢his stuff is poetry? The answer is 
simple enough: this stuff is not poetry and 
this man is not a poet atall. There is no 
gift of vision or of utterance in nine-tenths 
of the verse which is being written and 
printed every week; there is no faculty, 
either human or divine ; it is a mere string- 
ing together of words, a sort of fifteen- 
puzzle in language, in which there is 


it would be more seri- 
ously cultivated; and 
one ventures to hope 
that the writing of it would cease to be con- 
sidered a thing which any one may accom- 
plish who chances to be idle enough to spare 
the time. It is curious that while appren- 
ticeship or training of some sort is held to be 
necessary in even the humblest trade, it is 
taken for granted that any one may become 
straightway a critic, an actor, a novelist, or 
a poet. 

To return to the opinion of Carlyle, how- 
ever, it is to be feared that comparatively 
few do really perceive how poetry is the 
music of the whole manner of being of a 
true poet ; or how, in the case of a great poet, 
his work is not only the test of what feeling 
of love, of beauty and dignity can be elicited 
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by him from the situation in which he is 
placed, but how it is a reflection of the world 
around him, of the hopes and fears, the 
aspirations and ideals, the achievements and 
the moral quality of the age in which he 
exists. And in this connection I take it to 
be one of the chief excellences, one of the 
most beautiful characteristics of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s study of Tennyson,* that he has been 
able, with his warm sympathy, his great 
breadth of view, and his close knowledge of 
the spirit and movements of the age, to place 
before us a vivid picture of this poet in rela- 
tion to his time; to show us how he was 
affected by the various emotions and concep- 
tions and strivings of the men and women 
who were his contemporaries ; to make us 
understand what feelings of love and beauty 
and dignity he succeeded in eliciting from 
English life in the nineteenth century ; to 
help us to perceive how far he had, as 
Emerson describes it, “the power to take 
the passing day, with its news, its cares, its 
fears, and hold it up to a divine reason till 
he saw it to have a purpose and beauty, and 
to be related to the eternal order of the 
world.” This, it appears to me, gives a 
special interest and value to Mr. Brooke's 
volume. We have something here that is 
worth reading for itself, and as we turn page 
after page we begin to realise how destinctly 
worth writing about Tennyson actually was. 
Of course we all acknowledged him to be a 
great poet, one of the English poets of all 
time, but here we understand how the lofty 
language about the nature of poetry and the 
functions of the poet is justified in an ex- 
ample of to-day. Against the shifting back- 
ground of half a century of stirring and 
passionate humanity we behold his vast and 
grave figure, suggesting the personification 
of fleeting generations rather than a single 
individuality. 

It is not my purpose to follow Mr. Brooke 
into the details of his study, to curtail in 
inadequate summary his luminous and clear- 
sighted survey of the poet’s powers, his 
sympathies and his limitations—of these 
things the reader must take possession for 
himself; it must suffice to indicate that 
in these pages we have, instead of the cus- 
tomary personal ‘“anecdotage ” and the small 
change of technical criticism, a broad and 
sensitive estimate of a great and _ brilliant 
intellect, which reflected many of the 
lights and shadows of a great and complex 
epoch. 


* “Tennyson : His Art and Relation to Modern Life.” By 
Stopford A. Brooke. London: Isbister & Co., Ltd. 


“IT do not think,’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ that since 
the time of Shakspere there have been in England 
any poets so close to the life of their own time as 
‘Yennyson and Browning; no, not even Wordsworth. 
Other men, like Pope, have got as close, or even 
closer, to distinct phases of thought or classes of 
society, but Tennyson and Browning settled them- 
selves down to paint, as far as they could, all classes 
and their interests.”’ 


Of the purely literary portion of the work, 
the evident thing to say is that it is to the 
reader a curriculum in criticism. Even the 
old lover of Tennyson, whose attachment and 
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Waltham Abbey, wuose peal is assc ciated with “ Ring out, 
wild bells.” 





delighted recollections date from the later 
fifties, will admit that Mr. Brooke throws 
a fresh light on many a poem which famili- 
arity seemed to have placed beyond the 
possibilities of novelty, while, what one 
may conveniently call the prose versions 
of others are so full of beauty and magic 
that they almost assume the importance 
of independent poems themselves. Let 
the reader, by way of illustration, turn 
to the critic’s account of “The Northern 
Farmer.” It is too long to quote entire, 
and to abbreviate it would be to spoil it; 
but would not Tennyson have been de- 
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lighted with this imaginative and grandiose 
epitome ? 


‘* Tn Memoriam,’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ is the most 
complete, most rounded to a polished sphere, of the 
larger poems of Tennyson ; the ‘ Idylls of the King’ 
is the most ambitious ; ‘ Maud’ is the loveliest, most 
rememberable; and*‘The Princess’ is the most 
delightful. Holiday-hearted, amazingly varied, 
charming our leisured ease from page to page, it is 
@ poem to read on a sunny day in one of those 
rare places in the world where ‘ there is no clock in 
the forest,’ where the weight and worry of the past, 
the present, or the future, do not make us conscious 
of their care.’ 


Without pausing to take exception to the 
place given to “ Maud,” which otherwise I 
might feel disposed to do, I will only note 
that it wasin “The Princess” that Tenny- 
son, from Mr. Brooke’s point of view, made 
his one great contribution to the social 
questions of his day. 


‘*One only subject of this kind he treated well 
and as a poet, and that was the question of woman 
and her relation to modern life; a question which 
was started by Shelley, and which occupied a great 
place in poetry after 1832. As far as he saw into 
that matter, he saw it’ with freedom and clearness 
and love, and ‘The Princess’ is a real contribution 
to that subject. But that stands alone. In all other 
matters belonging to the progress of society, he does 
not belong to the last thirty years, to our time, our 
hopes, or our faith ; nor does he think and feel in 
them as a poet.’’ ; 


Two noteworthy chapters towards the 
close of the volume call for particular 
mention—Tennyson’s attitude towards na- 
ture and his speculative theology. The 
former, it seems to me, is closely connected 
with the latter. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, Mr. Brooke, so far as 1 am aware, has 
been the first to point out the singularity of 
Tennyson in this particular. Tennyson was 


so close and so sym- 
pathetic an observer of 
nature, and his observa- 
tions were translated into 
such perfect and exqui- 
site phrase, that one can 
scarcely credit that he 
was not a true and tender 
lover of the great mother 
on whose bosom we lie. 
The passion for the 
beauty of the natural 
world, the sympathy 
with the “souls of lonely 
places,” the worship of 
the spirit of the universe 
began with Wordsworth, 
who recognised a life, a 
being, in the entire visible 
creation and in all its parts. As Mr. Brooke 
observes, “no one can say that this may not 
be a true theory,” for what do we know of 
matter and of spirit? how can we assert 
that no breath of the Creator animates to a 
sort of consciousness, in a fashion incom- 
prehensible to us, the mighty frame of 
things ? “It cannot be proved, indeed, but 
it cannot be disproved.” Since Wordsworth’s 
time all the poets seem to have shared in 
the sentiment, though they may not have 
regarded it in the light of a theory of creation 
or in that of a belief. Tennyson, however, 
it is made apparent, “did not conceive of 
Nature as alive. He did not love her asa 
living being.” 

‘¢ There is, then, in his poetry of Nature an entire 
absence of that happy union of heart to heart which 
we feel established between us and Nature when we 
read the poetry of Wordsworth or Shelley. . . .. 
His descriptions of what he sees of the outside of the 
world are luminous and true, but he does not pierce 
below the surface of phenomena to a living soul in 
the world that enjoys its own life, and can send that 
life to meet our own. ‘So much the better,’ many 
persons will say. ‘There is no living soul in Nature. 
These are the dreams of a certain class of poets, and 
we welcome Tennyson, who describes things as they 
are with beauty and with clearness.’ Well, I have 
no quarrel with these persons. ... . All I desire 
to say is that this way of looking at and feeling 
Nature is not the way of the other poets of this 
century, whose dreams were to them realities, and 
who loved Nature, not as a picture, which was 
Tennyson’s way, but asa living being. . .. 
A tree is a tree to him, a flower a flower, and 
nothing more. They are so and so, he says, and he 
describes them as lovely forms of matter, or of what 
seems so to us. He te!ls beautifully how they seem 
to his eyes, with great and delightful power, but that 
is all he does; and we desire something more, some- 
thing which will leave us ‘less forlorn’ in Nature. 


We want to touch life and feel it replying to our 
life.” 


The attitude of Tennyson towards Nature 
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seems to be closely related to that strange 
conviction and: experience of the unreality 
of all that appeals to our senses, which recurs 
more than once inthe poems. “ Let visions 
of the night and of the day come, as they 
will,” says Arthur in “The Holy Grail.” 
** And many a time they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

‘This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again.”’ 

The experience is first mentioned in “Sir 
Galahad,” it appears again in “The Princess,” 
where the Prince in his mystic seizures is 
unable to distinguish between shadow and 
substance, and yet again in “The Ancient 
Sage.” In the case of a temperament liable 
to these sudden dissolutions of the world of 
sense, one can easily understand that the 
apprehension of Nature as a living being 
would scarcely be possible. No; Nature is 
purely material, without sentience or soul of 
any sort,—if, indeed, it be not mere illusion, 
liable at any moment to slip into nothingness. 
And here, at this clear consciousness and 
certainty of self, this conviction of per- 
manence in the world of illusive appearances, 
we stand on the threshold of a singularly 
attractive region of speculation. How God 
makes Himself known to men, in what 
manner He is connected with the universe 
around us, immortality, enduring individu- 
ality, the communion of embodied soul with 
soul beyond the range of the senses, the 
communion between the visible world and 
the world unseen ; these and other engross- 
ing questions with which Tennyson dealt 
have been admirably discussed by the critic, 
and, so far as I am aware, for the first time 
at least in this form. 

Of the more general topic of the poet’s 
faith—his belief in Christianity—much has 
been written and spoken at various time, but 
it has in most cases been overlooked that. it 
is unreasonable to expect a theological system, 
or even a formal confession of faith, in the 
productions of the imagination. The absence 
of definite doctrine, “which,” as Mr. Brooke 
says, “is the reason many persons say that 
Tennyson was not a Christian (holding the 
amusing theory that the Nicene Creed rather 
than the teaching of Jesus is the test of 
Christianity), was necessitated by his art.” 

Doctrinal definitions and the propositions 
of the Schoolmen are not the material of 
poetry, and in this respect Tennyson rarely 
lost his position as an artist. 
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If, as Mr. Brooke thinks, the introduction 
to “ In Memoriam,” 


* Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” 


be an address to Jesus, it must seem to most 
impartial minds that the question is practi- 
cally settled, and whatever doubts may still 
survive should be dissipated by the “clear 
ery of happy faith” in “ Crossing the Bar.” 
With these two poems in evidence who needs 
a formulated creed ? 

More closely related, perhaps, to the social 
than to the religious questions is the attitude 
taken by Tennyson in regard to the future of 
the human race. One is distressed and sur- 
prised to find that the singer, whose voice 
had come to be associated with the hardy, 
the bright, the heroic, with the following of 
the Gleam, with the larger hope, with the 
trust that somehow good will be the final 
goal of ill, with the one equal temper to 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield, 

















The Brook, Somersby, ‘Tennyson’s birthplace. 


should survey the prospects of mankind with 
so gloomy a pessimism : ; 
“Forward far and far from here isall the hopeof eighty years.” 


“We ure far from the noon of man, there is time for the race 
to grow.” 
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think we have any right 
to think of a heaven for 
others, much less of a heaven 
for ourselves in the world 
to come, vntil we are wholly 
determined to make this 
world a heaven for our 
fellow-men, and are hoping, 
believing, loving, and work- 
ing for that, and for its reali- 
sation not in a thousand or 
a million years, but in a 
nearer and a nearer future. 
That is what a poet should 
feel and write for nowadays. 
That should be the passion 
in his heart and the fire in 
his verse. 


In this brief and in- 
adequate notice of Mr. 
Brooke’s work, no at- 
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Is it strange that the critic should grow 
warm in his remonstrance : 


“Time! when lralf the world and more are in 
torture! It ought not to be in a poet to take things 
so easily. It is true that Tennyson looks beyond 
this world, and sees the sorrowful made blessed 
there, and, indeed, I hold that to be the truest 
of consolations. But if it is to make us take evils 
easily here—we especiully who are comfortable—I 
hold that it is not unwise to put it out of our minds 
for a time; and it may be that the general disbelief 
in immortality has its deepest ground in that feeling, 
and perhaps its reason. For my part, I do not 


tempt has been made to 
trace the scope of his 
critical treatment of his 
subject, to touch on the insight, the sym- 
pathy, and the fearless honesty of his work, 
or to estimate its value to students of poetry ; 
indeed, to those who are acquainted with his 
method, such an attempt would be quite 
superfluous. It has seemed worth while, 
however, to indicate that over and above its 
literary excellence and beauty, the volume 
deals with aspects of the prince of Victorian 
poets which must be of supreme interest to 
all who take any concern in the great ques- 
tions and movements of our age. 


TWO WOMEN’S TRAMP IN AFRICA. 


By HELEN C. BLACK. 


II.—IN AFRICAN 


Bt there was still a distance of twenty 

miles to be got through before Umtali 
was reached, and this last part of the way 
was worse than the first. Only a night’s rest 
could be allowed, and Sister Aimée describes 
this resting-place graphically thus :—“ Massi 
Kessi is a partly battered-down red-earth 
fort standing on a small eminence in the 
midst of lovely surroundings. The beauty 
of the scenery refreshed and invigorated us. 
Against the horizon is seen a semicircle of 
mountains ; those in the more immediate fore- 
ground are wooded to the summit, whilst blue 
rocky peaks melt away into space. The plain 
is covered with tall, waving grass, which is 
picturesque in effect, but rank and coarse. At 
a distance it fairly resembles corn-fields or 
hay meadows before the harvest.” 


HOSPITAL HUTS. 


The next morning the enterprising travel- 
lers were up and away betimes. On leaving 
Massi Kessi they lost the track, and had to 
lose several precious hours in a wood whilst 
the boys went back to a kraal, some few miles 
out of the way, to inquire about the road to 
Umtali. Here a runner was despatched to 
the Bishop to warn him of their unexpected 
arrival. The following day they started 
early for Umtali, but in the fear of overload- 
ing the boys they had miscalculated the 
quantity of provisions needed, and now these 
had nearly run out. Only a small quantity of 
bovril, which had hitherto been their great 
stand-by, and cocoa remained. It was, in- 
deed, necessary to push on. That day’s walk 
is one that will be ever remembered. Hill 
after hill to be climbed, valleys and ravines 
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to be crossed, a scorching heat, and for many 
hours no water to be found. Even the patient 
Portuguese boys, who had hitherto seemed 
to be made of iron, began to flag. At last a 
stream was discovered, where they bathed 
their faces, drank, and were refreshed. 

“We did so long to make some bovril,” 
says Sister Lucy, in as cheerful a tone as if 
she were describing a picnic in which they 
had taken part. “It was 1 P.M., but there 
were no means of kindling a fire, so we walked 
on instead. At last we came to more water 
and to a grove of bananas, and there we did 
manage to boil a kettle and have some bovril. 
It was meat and drink to us all.” 

Onward again, more hills to climb, more 
valleys and ravines to cross, and an hour or 
two of struggling through tall grass. “ This 
long grass has a most bewildering, dizzy 
effect,” says Sister Aimée. ‘ About 4 P.M. 
Dr. Granville descried a distant flag, Umtali! 
The sight of that flag gave us a new spirit ; 
we now felt sure that we were on the right 
road, which had before been doubtful, our 
Portuguese guide never being able to say 
anything more reassuring than, ‘It appears 
that it may be the right, and it appears that 
it may not be.’” 

This remarkable walk of a hundred and 
ninety miles was thus made in fourteen days, 
and is the most memorable on record! The 
Sisters were the first white women who ever 
travelled up that route or were seen at 
Manica. 

A brief halt was now called. Only one 
more river had to be crossed, and this was 
accomplished on a fallen tree. Just as they 
reached the other side a friendly voice ac- 
costed them, and a friendly hand was held 
out to greet them. The Bishop had received 
their letter an hour before, and had hurried 
down to meet them with joyful welcome. 
He had thoughtfully brought some fresh milk, 
a luxury that they had not even seen since 
leaving Natal. Sister Aimée describes Umtali 
as “looking so lovely. The tiny, round hut 
prepared for our reception was situated under 
& gigantic tree which overlooks a broad valley. 
On every side great, beautiful mountains 
stretch away, whilst the clouds that flit over 
these mountains are less crude and hard than 
those on the plains. The mission-house— 
like an eagle’s nest on the top of a crag— 
stands on an elevation of many feet, below 
which a mighty torrent of water rolls along 
like distant thunder.” 


The first two months, whilst organising the 
hospital huts, was a time of much privation 
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and of unremitting toil. The people were 
all down with fever and in a starving condi- 
tion. It was impossible to live on the rations 
supplied ; still less were they fit for the sick. 
Fly-stricken oxen, musty tea, no yeast or 
baking-powder, so that the wretched Boer 
flour, made out of ground mealies, had to be 
mixed with Kaffir beer into hard, dry cakes 
as a substitute for bread. Milk was a rare 
luxury, the leg of a goat was a delicacy. A 
single candle cost one sovereign, and one 
greedy, luxury-loving man was known to 
give five pounds for a tin of rancid butter! 
No wonder that nurses and patients alike be- 
came gaunt and “ were often hungry.” There 
were no cooks, and unluckily the Sisters had 
not included the art of cooking amongst their 
accomplishments. ‘ We were all absolutely 
ignorant in that respect,” remarks Sister 
Aimée mirthfully ; “and if wehad even known 
how, there was so little to cook and nothing 
much to cook it with. Our sole implements 
were a three-legged iron pot and a battered 
frying-pan.” 

The arduous duties of nursing were varied 
with considerable amusement over these culi- 
nary efforts. A great event was the receipt 
of a gift of venison ; but how to utilise it! 
Ah! there was the rub, as there was nothing 
but the frying-pan, and no butter or fat. 
Sister Aimee had a bright idea! She removed 
the contents of many sardine tins, collected 
the oil, and proceeded to fry. The appetite 
of the whole party was sharpened to the 
utmost. When the meat was supposed to 
be done a boy was instructed to bring it in, 
which he did with averted head and a broad 
grin; over this piéce de résistance a veil must 
be drawn. Every one fled outside precipi- 
tately, and the offending joint was hastily 
interred ! 

Sister Aimée having thus signally disgraced 
herself as a cuisiniére, Sister Lucy was re- 
quested to try her ’prentice hand; an ancient 
and scraggy fowl was given to her, with in- 
junctions to boil it. Having plucked it with 
considerable difficulty (“torn off the feathers,” 
she describes the operation), and not finding 
the liver and gizzard snugly tucked under 
each wing as she had expected, she too has- 
tily concluded that these delicacies had been 
previously extracted, and forgetting that cer- 
tain interior arrangements had to be removed, 
she popped the whole bird into the three- . 
legged pot and let it boil. When this in- 
viting plat came to table it was as disastrous 
as its predecessor ! 

The terrible destitution was by this time 
at such a height that prompt measures be- 
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came necessary. Occasional traders came in 
with a few musty provisions in waggons from 
Fort Salisbury, but nothing could be relied 
on. Then at last the administrator, Dr. 
Jameson, stepped forward, gave orders with 
a free hand, and made arrangements that 
everything in reason that was requisite for 
nurses and patients should be sent. His 
energies carried the day, and matters soon 
began to improve in that respect; but the 
site was found to be so inconvenient that the 
Premier, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, took the case in 
hand, and decided that the camp should be 
moved in December four miles higher up. 
“ He gave us £150 for the hospital, and was 
so invariably kind,” says Sister Lucy. “ He 
promised that he would see us through our 
difficulties, and,” she adds with much pathos, 
“he nobly redeemed his promise. But in- 
deed every one was kind. Even the police 
officers would bring us anything nice that 
they could get hold of for ourselves and our 
sick.” 

The new camp was in every way a distinct 
improvement. Four new hospital huts were 
put up and one for the nurses—a tidy, water- 
tight little place—which Sister Lucy fur- 
nished. She had a genius for carpentering 
at least, if not for cooking ; although, even in 
this last art, constant practice, the timely 
gift of a much-worn cookery book, and im- 

roved cooking apparatus, soon turned both 

Ristors into adepts. Collecting all the wooden 
cases, nails, and materials that could be 
found, she manufactured chairs and tables 
for their own use, bed-rests and bed-tables 
for the patients, together with a little five 
o'clock tea-table. The rough furniture was 
a comfort and was sufficient for their simple 
requirements, and if the chair legs were 
not very steady and the tables occasion- 
ally needed a tilt in the right direction, as 
Sister Lucy candidly confesses, why, that 
was surely a detail that could easily be 
endured. 

The scenery was a never-failing enjoy- 
ment; tiers of hills, wooded and peaked, 
melting away into space, the picturesque 
township in the immediate foreground, water- 
falls in the distance, glorious sunrises and 
sunsets, constantly varied lights and shadows, 
and the river Umtali winding in and out 
below, all conspired to make this fertile 
country a vision of beauty and a perpetual 
delight. 

The usual monotony of hospital work 
went on for some months undisturbed by 
any very remarkable incident, but this was 
too good to last. Soon came a succession of 


misfortunes. The Sisters had begun to feel 
shabby, and to wish for the arrival of their 
heavy baggage. Their boots had all long 
since succumbed to the 190 miles walk, and 
their little feet had for some time been en- 
cased in rough men’s boots, a world too wide 
and too long. The neat uniforms of dark 
blue merino with the badge of their calling, 
the light blue linen aprons, and large white 
felt hats—in lieu of the orthodox cap—were 
all so shrunken and patched as to be well- 
nigh unwearable. The Company had already 
sent three expeditions in search of their 
boxes, and had succeeded in tracing them to 
the other side of Chimoio, but then came 
the news that at the bend of the river the 
waggons were found abandoned, the oxen 
lying dead, and the whole of their ward- 
robes, books, little knickknacks, and their 
most cherished possessions were gone, never 
to be recovered ! 

A new and violent outbreak of the fever, 
that had seemed to be dying out, followed, 
which filled the hospital to overflowing and 
attacked many of the Europeans; as usual, 
when there is delirium, of which they have 
an indescribable dread, all the Portuguese 
helpers but one lad, who called himself 
“ Matches,” fled. An anxious time ensued. 
All the nursing, cleaning, and cooking— 
with the thermometer standing at 104° in 
the shade—fell on the Sisters’ hands. One 
evening a welcome box, ful? of all that there 
is of the most neat and serviceable in boots, 
arrived from Natal. They were like children 
over these new treasures. The next night a 
fire broke out. In less than ten minutes, 
hut, furniture, their gold watches and trin- 
kets, all their scanty remaining wardrobes, 
and last, but not least, the new boots, were 
reduced to ashes. 

Then did the stout-hearted Sisters for the 
first time break down—and who shall blame 
them? Hardships, privation, fatigue could 
and had been all borne cheerfully and un- 
complainingly, but a woman’s clothes—and 
the long-desired boots! The severity of this 
last blow was, indeed, too much for the mo- 
ment, and fully justified the indulgence of 
that feminine luxury—to which they at last 
yielded—a good cry. 

“Tt wasn’t the home-made furniture, or 
our watches,” says Sister Lucy, as she now 
strives to make merry over the catastrophe, 
“or even our few clothes, but those boots, 
those nice, new, pretty boots,” and the young 
Sister sighs and shakes her head gravely 
over the reminiscence. But the next mo- 
ment a ludicrous side of the affair seems to 
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enter their minds simultaneously, and at the 
recollection of those tears both Sisters break 
out into a gentle peal of laughter. 

“Our tears were soon over, however,” 
remarks Sister Aimée, as she regains her 
gravity. “Some unruly spirits, who had 
imbibed too freely of the native whiskey, 
became riotous and had to be quelled. After 
watching the last of the fire from the hos- 
pital huts, we had other things to think of. 
There were some very bad cases, and,” she 
adds, reverently, after a pause, “we had 
still our lives and the garments in which we 
stood !” 

After these troubles, events went more 
quietly for a long time. The disease seemed 
to be exhausting itself, and the hospital was 
comparatively empty. Hitherto the Sisters 
had seemed to bear charmed lives, but a 
terrible morning came when the reaction set 
in, and Sister Aimée, wasted and worn with 
the constant strain, was unable to leave her 
charpoy. Fever had laid its fierce clutch 
upon her. She was tenderly nursed for one 
day and a night by her young colleague, who 
then, too, fell a victim to the disease. Now 
were the poor Sisters in evil plight indeed! 
But they who had so nobly and freely risked 
their lives in the service of others, were not 
destined to remain wholly untended. Nursed 
by the faithful “ Matches,” who had had 
pretty good training by this time, and who 
sat up with them on alternate nights with 
the good Dr. Wilson, the Sisters soon pulled 
through and recovered a measure of health 
and strength. 

An exciting adventure, which might have 
ended disastrously, occurred during this ill- 
ness, A broad shutter—there were no glass 
windows—was left open at the top for venti- 
lation, as it was the hottest period of the 
year. A goat was tethered without, and it 
was the Doctor’s turn for watching. At 
two A.M. a stealthy tread was heard, swiftly 
followed by a mighty rush. A huge leopard 
sprang on the shutter, his head, shoulders, 
and forelegs being actually in the room. 
The Doctor, however, was too alert for him. 
With much presence of mind he flung the 
lighted lantern with all his force at him, 
and the great beast disappeared. Not to be 
baulked of all his prey he seized the un- 
offending goat and greedily devoured that— 
instead of the Sisters. But— 


“ Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
Sometime it ringeth to evensong.” 


In the faithful and conscientious perform- 
ance of their voluntary duties the Sisters 
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never did feel the day “long.” Months 
came and months went, and the two years’ 
engagement was drawing to a close. By this 
time, they, having borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day, were in fairly comfortable 
circumstances. The new huts had brick 
floors—a vast improvement—herds of cattle 
had been imported, and milk was no longer 
an unknown luxury. Trade was brisk and 
almost anything could be bought. The 
Sisters, at the request of the Bishop, wil- 
lingly consented to remain two extra months 
to initiate into their duties the four new 
nurses then on their way up to the camp. 
When these nurses arrived, two, not liking 
the look of things, departed the next day, 
and the other two got the benefit of all the 
new arrangements. At last the departure of 
the Sisters could no longer be delayed. Both 
had become so shattered in health by all 
that they had gone through, that a change 
was absolutely necessary, and they prepared 
for the homeward journey. On the eve of 
their start a gratifying testimonial was pre- 
sented to them ; not gold or silver, not jewels 
or precious stones, but what they valued 
far more—a simple sheet of foolscap paper, 
no parchment being procurable. It bears 
the following brief but touching words :— 


“ We, the undersigned inhabitants of Um- 
tali and district, desire to present to you, 
Sister Aimée, and to you, Sister Lucy, this 
testimonial as a small token of our apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which you have ma- 
naged our hospital and nursed our sick, 
during the past two years that you have 
lived amongst us. In obedience to the best 
traditions of your noble profession you volun- 
teered to share the risks and discomforts of 
our pioneer enterprise, and in the hours of 
sickness, when our needs were sorest, you 
have strained every nerve to administer to 
our necessities. We do not hesitate to 
place it here on record that some of us 
owe our lives to your trained experience 
and skill. As pioneers and founders of 
this district we regret that your lot has 
been cast here during our early days of 
struggle and depression, that you will not 
share with us more prosperous times that 
we trust are approaching, or witness the 
erection of that new hospital which you have 
so energetically initiated. For this, and for 
the work you have so faithfully, and, in the 
face of every difficulty, so successfully per- 
formed, we shall ever retain a grateful and 
lively memory ; and now, as you are about 
to depart from our midst, we desire to assure 
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you that you carry with you our sincere and 
earnest wishes for your future happiness and 
welfare.” 


Affixed to this is a list of fifty-three signa- 
tures, to procure which the paper was sent 
far and wide. 

A large party of white men and natives 
assembled to accompany the Sisters on the 
first stage of the journey, and to bid them a 
sorrowing farewell. The return journey was 
made in somewhat easier circumstances. 
Partly in waggons and partly in machilas they 
were conveyed to Beira, where the railway 
was now completed. At Beira they rested 
for eleven days at the consulate, where they 
were the guests of Mr. Hussey Walsh, who 
received them most kindly, and who got up 
some entertainments in their honour ; but the 
poor Sisters were in such sad plight for 
clothing, and moreover in such feeble health, 
that they were not much in the mood for 
gaieties. They embarked on the 28th June 
in the German East Coast s.s. 7'yrian, com- 
ing home by Zénzibar and the Red Sea. 
The voyage was rough, and both suffered 
severely from sea-sickness and fever. Some 
mention of their adventurous mission had 
preceded them to Paris, where they had a 
hearty reception and were able to replenish 
their slender wardrobe. A few days later 
they continued their journey and arrived in 
London on 30th July, 1893, 

It is difficult to realise, whilst sitting over 
a cosy tea-table in the tiny but snug West- 
end flat, where the Sisters Sane made a tem- 
porary resting-place, that they are the hero- 
ines of such adventures as have been here 
truthfully described. A verbal portrait of 
them as they appear at the present moment 
shall be given. Sister Aimée yonder on her 
couch is about the middle height and well- 
built, with great dark eyes, arched eyebrows, 
and slightly aquiline nose. The delicate 
outline of the features is still accentuated by 
her recent illness. She is clad in a simple, 
white tea-gown, with a scarf of white Shet- 
land wool of cobwebby fineness knotted 
round her throat, and her head, thickly 
covered with short curls, rests on a pillow 
covered with the skin of a tiger-cat. Lean- 
ing against the mantelshelf opposite stands 
Sister Lucy, who has risen to refill the tea- 
cups. She too is tall but slender in physique. 
She wears a neat tailor-made tweed, with 
open front and white waistcoat. The broad, 


low forehead is shaded with stray tendrils of 
hair which, curling back, terminate in a thick 
coil bound round her head. The large dark 
grey eyes are surmounted by straight eye- 
brows, and the expression of the face denotes 
a bright, joyous temperament. Both Sisters 
have singularly sweet voices, and such small 
white hands, that you secretly wonder how 
they could have accomplished such severe and 
menial tasks, 

Mementoes of their expedition are scat- 
tered here and there, and contrast with the 
thoroughly English sight of a great bunch of 
sweetly-smelling violets, in a quaint old blue 
china vase. The spirited sketches by Sister 
Aimée’s pencil recall many an incident, such 
as the canoe trip and the voyage in the 
Shark; for the most part they are humour- 
ously drawn. Chipangos (poignard-shaped 
knives with sheaths ornamented with 
twisted brass-work), tusks of elephant and 
hippopotamus, assegais, battle-axes, snuff 
boxes, skins of beasts, musical instruments, 
and curiously hollowed-out gourds grown 
into strange shapes, are amongst their bar- 
baric treasures. A few well-worn books lie 
on the table, and a small writing-table by 
the window is covered with a heap of MS., 
which is destined later to come out in book 
form, and which will doubtless be widely 
read and appreciated. 

The history of the Sisters’ lives in Africa 
is told simply, with a complete absence of 
exaggeration ; little, comparatively, is made 
of their hardships, much of the kindness 
they received, whilst the whole is so graphi- 
cally narrated, that the mind follows step by 
step, and each scene is made visible. The 
Mashonaland of 1891 is not the Mashonaland 
of to-day. Civilisation is rapidly opening up 
this promising country and developing its 
rich resources. The wretched track from 
Beira is now a thing of the past, and will 
shortly be one of the finest roads in Africa. 
Now that the river transport is an accom- 
plished fact, and the Beira Railway open for 
traffic, locomotion is comparatively an easy 
business, and the large find of gold there 
will doubtless soon draw numbers to the 
spot ; but no one who visits it now in its im- 
proved conditions will realise the perils of 
that early expedition, when these two cour- 
ageous gentlewomen carried the Red Cross 
over the burning plains of Africa, and under 
the shadow of those mighty hills solaced the 
sick and the suffering. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.* 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Proressor W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 
+ Opening Hymn: “0 happy pair of Nazareth.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 29—52. 
Texts: “Thy kingdom come.”’—Marr, vi. 10. 
As ye go, preach, saying, ‘ The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’ ”’—Marvr. x. 7. 


THE KINGDOM—AT HAND. 





O every one who says the 
Lord’s Prayer (as 1 hope 
you all do from day to 
day) it must be a matter 
of great importance to 
know if you understand 
aright what you are say- 
ing. For, remember, 
this is what you say to 

God, not what He says to you. A little 

child might well be excused for not under- 

standing all that God says to him in the 

Bible; but even a child should not get 

into the way of speaking to God, any more 

than he would speak to his father or his 
mother, without knowing at all what he 
himself means to say. Now, if anybody 
were to ask you all of a sudden—What do 
you really mean when you say, “Thy king- 

dom come?” do you think you could give a 

right answer to the question? For that is 

really, as I hope to show you presently, not 
only at the bottom of the Lord’s Prayer, but 

also at the bottom of all that our Lord did, 

or even intended to do, when He was on the 

earth. 

It was His Father’s kingdom that He 
preached ;¢ it was His Father’s kingdom 
that He told His twelve disciples to preach, || 
when He sent them out to go “to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel”; it was His 
Father’s kingdom that He prayed for, and 
instructed us all to pray for, in His own 
prayer, which has now gone forth over all 
the world, and is used in every language, 
wherever men have heard of His name. It 
was the “ gospel”-—which means, you know, 
the good news—“‘of the kingdom ” that He 
began at once to preach in Galilee “teaching 
in the synagogues” as soon as we hear of 
Him preaching at all,§ even before He de- 
livered the ever-memorable Sermon on the 














* Addressed to the children, in Hillhead Church, Glasgow. 
+ From ** Hymns for Children,” 
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Mount. It was the same gospel of the king- 
dom* that He was still preaching, after 
many a weary journey from city to city, just 
before He called to Him the twelve disciples 
to send them out to do the same. It was 
the kingdom of heaven that He explained 
and illustrated in so many of His most beau- 
tiful parables; it was the very same kingdom 
of heaven that He had in His mind at the 
end of His life, when He said to Pilate, “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” Indeed, all 
the Gospels, and particularly the Gospel of 
Matthew, are full of the “kingdom of 
heaven” (or “of God,” which is the very 
same thing). There is very little in them 
about churches, or even about “ the Church,” 
about which we hear so much nowadays; 
and nothing at all, strange to say, about 
what we call “religion”—under that name 
at least. But everywhere and all through 
them we have the kingdom of heaven. 
“Thy kingdom come” is the beginning and 
the end of Christ’s religion—that is, of 
Christianity as Jesus Christ knew it and 
gave it to the world. 

Well, now, children, I want to ask you an- 
other question—Have you not been too much 
in the habit of thinking that the “kingdom of 
heaven” is a very long way off—in heaven, 
perhaps, or far away up among the stars, and 
therefore not likely to come to you just yet, 
although you pray for it to come every day ? 
I am almost sure that many of you have 
never thought of the kingdom of heaven 
but as being in heaven; and, therefore, not 
likely to come at all, just now, in your case, 
or only to come when you die, and then only 
if you are good. So that when you pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” you don't exactly 
wish to have what you are praying for, be- 
cause you don’t mean just to die for a good 
while yet, if you can possibly help it. Is it 
not so? Well, if that is your feeling about 
it, I want to tell you plainly that you are 
not praying the Lord’s Prayer at all, but a 
prayer of your own invention, which is a 
very different thing. Or, most likely, you 
are not even praying at all, either the Lord’s 
Prayer or any other, but only repeating 
words that you have heard, but which have 
almost no meaning at all to you. And is it 


* Matt. ix. 35. 
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not a very sad, even a terrible thing, to go 
on praying, day after day, a prayer like this, 
without even trying to know what it really 
means # 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Last among the names which Jesus,”” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 


Texts: “Thy kingdom come.””—Marr. vi. 10. 
“ Behold the kingdom of God is within you (or among you).”— 
LvkeE xvii. 21. 


THE KINGDOM—ON EARTH, AS IN HEAVEN. 


How do I know, you will ask, that when 
Christ prayed, and told us to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come,” He did not mean us to look 
for a kingdom of heaven which was to come 
only after we die? Well, the very first 
reference to the kingdom of heaven in the 
Gospel of Matthew* is when John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, tells the people to “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” and Jesus 
says exactly the same thing soon afterwards, t 
and in sending forth His twelve disciples He 
tells them, too, to go on saying the same 
thing—‘“The kingdom of heaven is at hand ” 
—that was to be their preaching, their gospel. 
Now, if this kingdom was at hand, it could 
hardly have been our Lord’s intention that 
we should think of it as afar off in heaven, 
and only beyond the grave. But we have 
only to go on to the very next line of the 
Lord's Prayer to see what is really meant : 
“Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” ‘Therefore it is 
quite clear that the coming of the kingdom 
which our Lord prayed for, and told us to 
pray for, was to be really on earth, and not 
in heaven. There was no need at all to pray 
for God’s kingdom to come in heaven; 
though there might be need for us to pray 
that we might enter into heaven when we 
die. But that is not the meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer at all. The meaning of it is 
that the kingdom of heaven should come on 
earth—now—this very moment; to you, to 
me, and all of us, here; in church, and at 
home, and at school, and everywhere else ; 
and that it should come to us (not that we 
should go to it, observe) by the doing of 
God’s will, and doing it now “in earth as it 
is in heaven.” If that is not Christ’s mean- 
ing, then the Lord’s Prayer is not properly 
expressed ; it should have been, not “Thy 
kingdom come,” but “ Let us go into Thy 
kingdom—when we die.” And if you will 

® Matt. iii. 2, + Matt. iv.17, 






only take your New Testament and read for 
yourselves all that you can find there.about 
the kingdom of heaven, you will find that 
the longer you read you will be the more 
convinced that Jesus Christ always spoke 
about the kingdom of heaven, not as being in 
heaven (for there was no occasion to do that), 
but as coming, and coming speedily, on the 
earth. And you will find also that the 
whole object of His coming among us on 
earth was to bring the kingdom of heaven 
down to us, in the very midst of our daily 
lives and our everyday occupations. The 
kingdom of heaven, with our Lord, is just 
the doing of the will of God; and so far 
from waiting till we die in order to do it, 
and so enter the kingdom, we are to pray 
that we may begin doing it now, and be 
always doing it, on earth asin heaven. “As 
in heaven, so on- earth” would be the literal 
rendering of the prayer as it is in Greek, 
That is to say, now that we have come to 
know, through Christ, what God’s will is, we 
are to pray continually that we may do it— 
that all of us may do it, and do it from the 
heart ; not merely (as the Jews did, and as we 
too often do, keeping to the letter of the 
law) keeping away from gross evil and sin, 
but “as it is in heaven”—making God’s 
will our will in all things, and trying as hard 
as we can to make everybody else do the 
same. 

Now, does not this way of looking at it 
throw a great deal of light upon the Lord’s 
Prayer, and make it come far more home to 
us than if we thought we had to die first in 
order to enter what some stupid and vulgar 
people have been in the habit of calling 
“kingdom come,” as if it were something 
quite out of their way altogether, and _per- 
haps something they would rather keep out 
of as long as they possibly could? Not one 
single word will you find in the New Testa- 
ment about putting off the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven till you die. Jesus Christ 
Himself lived constantly in the kingdom of 
heaven, just because He constantly did the 
will of His Father who is in heaven. What 
He wants us to do is to be like unto Him- 
self, and to pray that we may do as He did, 
and that all other people may learn to follow 
Him, and to do the same. And if all people 
would so do, and so pray, then the kingdom 
of heaven would be with us now; we should 
not require to die in order to attain to it, 
because the kingdom of heaven would then 
have come to us upon the earth ; the will of 
God would be done “in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ There is no service unto God,” 
Lesson: Luke xv, 11—24. 
Texts: “‘ Thy kingdom come.”—Marrt. vi. 10. 


** The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them 
« . . but it shall not be so among you.”—Marv, xx. 25, 26. 


THE KINGDOM—NOT OF THIS WORLD. 


Ir may be admitted (and it is a sad admis- 
sion to make) that the kingdom of heaven 
has been long, long of coming to this poor 
world of ours, and even to many of us. All 
these eighteen hundred years, good men, full 
of the spirit of Christ, have been trying to 
bring it about, but we are a long way yet 
from doing the will of God in earth as it is 
in heaven, Not one of the disciples of Jesus, 
probably, understood Him aright in this 
matter. So far as we read of them, they all 
thought that the reign of Christ on earth 
was to be a victory of the Jews over their 
enemies—the Romans, perhaps, who held 
them in subjection and governed Judea in 
the time of Christ by Pontius Pilate. But 
our Lord, though He said to Pontius Pilate, 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” that is 
to say, not to be supported by fighting, and 
overcoming the Roman power, as the dis- 
ciples probably thought it would, never once 
allows His disciples to suppose that He 
meant it only for heaven; that He did not 
mean God’s kingdom to come at once into 
this world. On the contrary, He says it is 
in this world, and is sure to live on and to 
grow there. He says it is like a small seed 
put into the ground, which will grow to be 
a great tree. He says it is like leaven, a 
very small bit of which put into dough, and 
allowed to act silently and slowly, “leavens 
the whole lump.” He says it “cometh not 
with observation,” that is to say, it is not 
distinguished by any outward mark or 
banner, by “Lo! here,” or “Lo! there,” by 
any kind of noisy or boisterous way of an- 
nouncing itself; but all the same, He says, 
“behold, the kingdom of God is among you” 
(not “within you,” as in our Bibles) ; that 
is, it is already here, He says, in this world 
and among you; for I have brought it down 
to each one of you, if you will only re- 
ceive it. 

Now, dear children, just think for a mo- 
ment what a glorious revelation from God 
this is. You thought of the kingdom of 
heaven as in heaven, and therefore you 
thought of it, perhaps, only as “a happy 
land far, far away.” But is heaven so far, 
far away after all ? Christ distinctly tells us 
that the “kingdom of heaven,” at all events, 
is not far away, but is among us at this very 
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moment. What did He come among us for 
if it was not to bring the kingdom of heaven 
down to earth with Him? Did He utterly 
fail, then, in doing so? You cannot believe 
that. The kingdom of heaven is where He 
is—where God is, and God, you know, is 
everywhere ; and He is also “nigh unto all 
them that call upon him in truth.”* We 
can hardly be wrong, then, if we believe that 
God intends His kingdom to come upon the 
earth, sooner or later, as well as in heaven ; 
and that it is upon the earth even now, 
among those to whom Christ has brought it ; 
who faithfully follow Him and take up His 
cross, and are inspired by His Spirit. The 
question for us is, Are we really living in 
this kingdom now ?—are we living in it and 
prepared to die in it?—are we doing any- 
thing to bring it about, not on the other side 
of the grave, for we may leave that to our 
Father in heaven, but in this very world and 
time we are living in, poor and wicked as it 
is? That is what we are bound to pray for 
in the Lord’s Prayer. That is what we are 
bound to do, each of us as we may and can, 
every day of our lives, in order that our 
prayers may be answered, and that in our- 
selves, and among all that we care for, at 
least, God’s kingdom may come, and His will 
be done “in earth as it is in heaven.” That 
is our mission—our great concern, what we 
are here for, and what Christ came to teach 
us. That is Christianity, and nothing else is 
Christianity. That is religion, and nothing 
else is worth calling religion ; at all events, 
nothing else is the religion of our Lord, and 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now you see why it was so important to 
show to you from the Bible itself, and from 
the Lord’s Prayer itself, that the kingdom of 
heaven is not far away, but very near us; 
and that we have no right to pray, and to 
go on praying, “Thy kingdom come,” unless 
we are also doing something towards making 
it come—making God's will be done in earth 
as itis in heaven. Are we doing anything 
in this way, now ? and if not, when do we 
mean to begin ? 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ Gentle Jesus, be my Saviour.” 
Lesson: Mark x. 17—22. 
Texts: ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.’’—Marr. vi. 10. 
“Except ye be converted. and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Marr. xviii. 3. 
THE KINGDOM—WHAT LITTLE CHILDREN CAN DO FOR IT. 
“ WHat can we do?” you will, perhaps, be 
inclined to say. ‘ What can such children 


* Psalm cxlv. 18. 
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as we are do to bring about the kingdom of 
heaven upon the earth? We cannot go out 
into the cities and villages, or into the wilder- 
ness, like John the Baptist, and get followed 
by crowds and preach, saying, ‘ Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’” 
No, I admit that you cannot well do that. 
Nobody, and certainly not God, wants you 
to do that, or anything like it. But if you 
feel that you have not much power to ad- 
vance the kingdom of heaven, and the doing 
of God’s will upon the earth, I am sure every 
one of you will admit that it would be very 
easy to do a great deal in the opposite direc- 
tion. If you choose to be selfish, and ma- 
licious, and passionate, and revengeful, even 
the smallest of you can make your very 
nurseries into a hell upon earth. If you 
choose to be disobedient and unloving to your 
parents, cunning and mischievous to your 
nurses and servants, unfaithful and unjust to 
your companions, there is not a boy or a girl 
here that may not set many a heart aching 
any day; and, oh, what a bitter heartache it 
is to have to dé with a thankless, unloving 
child! I have known parents bowed down 
to the earth in sorrow from this cause alone 
(and perhaps the blame was sometimes partly, 
or even chiefly, on their side); but what 
sort of kingdom of heaven can possibly spring 
up when parents and children come to feel so 
to each other, whoever is at fault? Is it not 
rather the kingdom of hell, and of the devil 
And yet it is so easy for any of us, young or 
old, to help in bringing ‘hat kingdom about 
on the earth. 

Now, if that unblessed work can be done 
so easily, even by a very small child, why 
cannot the other, the blessed work of helping 
to bring about the kingdom of heaven ? 
why cannot that also, or rather only that, 
and not the other, be done from day to day 
by every child—by every boy and girl among 
you—by trying? You know pertectly well 
what you have got to do. You have only 
to follow Christ. He “did no sin, neither 





was guile found in His mouth; when He 
was reviled He reviled not again ; when He 
suffered He threatened not.” Only éry, chil- 
dren, to get hold of Christ’s temper, and to 
be filled with His Spirit, and with some 
measure of His loving tenderness towards 
all, and most of all towards those that were 
not so good as He was—only work in Christ’s 
way, children, and you will find the “king- 
dom of heaven” already about you. The 
great poet Wordsworth said that “heaven 
lies about us in our infancy”; and Jesus 
Himself said of quite little children when 
they were brought to Him, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘Try hard not to lose 
this great blessing—the simplicity, the sin- 
cerity, the loving trust, the willing obedience 
of the little child—and you will be making 
a “kingdom of heaven” in your own homes 
every day of your lives. Begin at home, and 
you will receive in prayer strength to go fur- 
ther. Many a young child has made such 
sunshine of God’s own love in the home, in 
the very nursery, that parents and servants 
alike have “‘ been converted, and become as 
little children.” And if one of you should 
chance to die—as some of you, I fear, will 
die—before you grow up, how would you 
like to be remembered? As an unloving, 
unfaithful, unteachable child, making a hell 
in the home, in the nursery, or as the oppo- 
site of all these? That is the choice you 
have got before you. You must either help 
to make the kingdom of heaven come, besides 
praying for it to come, or you will be making 
for something in the opposite direction, how- 
ever your prayers may sound to the ear. I 
pray God with all my heart that every one of 
you, whether you live or die, may have, or 
may leave such sweet and blessed memories of 
your childhood as belong only to those who 
follow Christ, and who not only pray the 
Lord’s Prayer, but who live it also. “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” 


End with hymn, “ We are but little children weak,” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT. 


ALF a century ago it was well-nigh 
impossible for the cities to pour out 
their toiling thousands into the fresh 
air in the evening and carry them back 
to commence work at the necessary 

hour next morning, but there is no reason why it 

should not be done to-day. The expansion of the 
railway system and the improvement in machinery 
have made all this possible; it rests with the railway 
companies to try, on an extensive scale, the experi- 
ment of running trains at a small profit at convenient 
times for the benefit of the artisan, labouring, and 
ecoster classes. Ignored altogether up to 1883, the 

Cheap Trains Act then compelled the officials to cater 

for these sections of society to a certain extent, 

though prejudice prompted some of the companies 
to carry out the letter rather than the spirit of the 

Act. Of the southern lines the Great Eastern, and 

the London, Brighton and South Coast Railways 

have acted with most liberality in the matter. The 
former has been called the ‘‘ Workman’s London 

Railway’’; and if running a train a double journey 

of nearly eleven miles for twopence counts for any- 

thing, it has earned this title. 
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Seeing the perfection to which railway travelling 
has been brought, it is hard to believe in the youth- 
fulness of the locomotive. It seems scarcely credible 
that the Morning Post of February, 1842, should 
publish such a paragraph as this :— 

“Tt is worthy of remark that her Majesty never 
travels by railway. Prince Albert invariably accom- 
panies the Queen, but patronises the Great Western 
generally when compelled to come up from Windsor 
alone. The Prince, however, has been known to 
say, ‘ Not quite so fast next time, Mr. Conductor, if 
you please !’’ 

Then in the Railway Times of June, 1842, comes 
the news that ‘‘ Her Majesty made her first railway 
trip on Monday last on the Great Western Railway, 
and we have no doubt will in future patronise the 
line extensively, as does her royal consort.’’ 





Mr. John Pendleton, in ‘‘Our Railways,’’ gives 
us full particulars of the perfect organization of the 
London and North-Western Railway to-day to en- 
sure the Queen’s safe travelling. Everybody, from 
greaseman to general manager and directors, is on 
the alert. ‘‘A pilot-engine is run fifteen minutes 
in advance of the train throughout the entire jour- 
ney ; and in order to guard against any obstruction 
to the safe passage of the train, no engine except 
the pilot, or any train or vehicle, is allowed to pro- 
ceed upon or cross the main line during an interval 
of at least thirty minutes before the time at which 
the royal train is appointed to pass. The precaution 
is also taken of specially guarding every level cross- 
ing, farm crossing, and station to prevent trespassers, 


and of securely bolting all facing points over which 
the royal train must pass; platelayers are also posted 
along the line to prevent the possibility of any 
obstruction or impediment occurring, and all level- 
crossing gates, where gate-keepers are not kept, are 
locked an hour before the train is due. The train is 
accompanied by a staff of fitters, lampmen, and 
greasers, who keep a vigilant watch on each side of 
it, so as to notice any irregularity in the running of 
the carriages.”’ 





If the reader will imagine 102,000 children 
passing before him and observe each child as it 
goes by, he may form some adequate idea of the 
extent of the child suffering with which, within 
ten years, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has actually been engaged. 

The first 24,000 are sufferers from violence—from 
boots, crockery, pans, shovels, straps, ropes, thongs, 
papers, fire, boiling water—any weapon which came 
to reckless and vengeful hands, which bruised, cut, 
burned, scalded, plastered, bandaged them. 

Following these come 57,000 sufferers from neglect 
and starvation—miserable with irritations and filth 
—shivering, ragged, nigh naked, pale, limp, feeble, 
faint, dizzy, puny, sinking, famine-stricken, dying, 
many carried in arms of the nurses of infirmaries 
and hospitals. 

After these would come 450 funerals, where ill- 
treatment ended fatally. The Society obtained its 
information too late to make their wicked parents 
cease from troubling, and its sole .and miserable 
success was in punishment. 

Still following these come 12,000 little things 
exposed to suffering to draw the gaze and cruel 
charity of the street to those who were responsible 
for their pallor, emaciation, and cough—mostly, too, 
in arms—but of idle drunkards and vagrants. 

Then come 4,000 pitiable girl-child victims of 
monsters who devote their victims to their terrible 
sensual pleasure. 

Next come 3,000 little slaves of improper and 
hurtful employment and dangerous performances, 
and child monstrosities in travelling shows, acrobats 
at fairs, trapeze, tight-rope performers in circuses, 
and toilers with burdens too heavy. 

The procession is forty-five miles long, and would 
take twenty-four hours to pass by. A pathetic 
feature would be the smallness of its members. 
Whilst ranging from fourteen and sixteen years 
downwards the immense proportion would be under 
five years old, the relative number of these increasing 
as the ages reached naked and helpless babyhood. 

Could this method of teaching the public be really 
adopted what results would follow ! 





At Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire, the old grammar- 
school is to be replaced by a new, and it is hoped to 
make it a fitting memorial to Thomas Clarkson’s 
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memory. Here it was that Clarkson’s father taught, 
and his son, who was to prove the chief instrument 
in abolishing slavery, received his early instruction. 
It will be remembered that Clarkson’s active indig- 
nation against the traffic in human beings was 
awakened by his studies for the prize Latin essay at 
Cambridge, the subject set by the Vice-Chancellor 
being, Is Involuntary Servitude Justifiable? Clarkson 
won the prize, and then proceeded to wage war 
against the slave-trade, the success of his endeavours 
being a matter of history. 





As part of their Jubilee the Salvation Army will 
observe the first week of May as a time of Recon- 
ciliation, and will make an effort to reunite estranged 
friends and to heal unforgotten wounds. The idea 
isa happy one, and for proud, stubborn spirits it will 
be a searching test. The bitterest and most painful 
form of enmity, the most difficult to blot out, is that 
which takes the place of a once-existing friendship, 
and the deepest wounds are those inflicted by the 
hand of a well-loved companion. He who refuses to 
be reconciled forgets that, as Schiller says, a merely 
fallen enemy may rise again, but a reconciled one is 
truly vanquished. St. Paul, in Romans xii. 20, tells 
us the best, perhap¢ the only, manner to win over our 
enemies: ‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” 





It is an interesting statistical fact, that since the 
establishment of the Bible Society’s Agency for 
Egypt,—ten years ago—183,000 copies of Scriptures 
have been put into the hands of the people in Egypt 
and the immediately neighbouring lands. Of these 
nearly 40,000 have gone to the seafaring folk 
passing through the Suez Canal and in the town of 
Port Said. About 66,000 copies were circulated in 
Egypt, 17,000 in Syria, 52,600 in Palestine, and 
8,000 in Southern Arabia and the Red Sea coast. 





When Sir John Lubbock carried through Parlia- 
ment his Bank Holidays Act it was not likely that he 
had any idea of providing a fashionable wedding- 
day for the dwellers in the East-End. Yet we are 
assured many couples take advantage of these holi- 
days, when shops and factories are for the nonce 
closed and work-a-day attire is put away in favour 
of the holiday garb, to quit their single state. 
Surrounded by their friends, in costumes as diverse 
as brilliant in colour, the ceremony loses none of the 
éclat of the West-End of the town. As many as 
twenty or thirty couples will be wedded in one 
church in a single day. Everything is on a so- 
cially lower scale than the ceremony further west. 
The cab, five shillings for the occasion, to hold any 
number, replaces the brougham, good-humoured 
roughness does duty for the more gently expressed 
feclings of good-will; and a round of the public- 
houses serves at times, we fear, as a substitute for 
the carefully-prepared wedding-breakfast. Not in- 





frequently the wedding party may be found en dive 
enjoying themselves on one of the neighbouring 
heaths with a thoroughness which we hope is a good 
augury for the future. 





Daffodils, and other spring flowers, have become 

almost as familiar in our towns as they are— 
** Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze,” 

and their abundance often excites our wonder. In 
the Scilly Isles every bit of available ground is de- 
voted to the culture of flowers, chiefly for cutting, 
and the earliest spring arrivals come from the flower- 
farms of these islands. Of daffodils alone something 
approaching four hundred tons are annually sent to 
the mainland, the farmers finding their cultivation 
more profitable than potato-growing. 





The names of many of our flowers, a naturalist tells 
us, ‘‘ shift from one blossom to another with the 
centuries. The ‘daisy pied’ was once the primrose, 
or rather one of the ‘ primroses,’ for several of our 
earliest blossoms have borne the name of the first 
flower. So, too, ‘lily’ meant any flower that was 
especially beautiful, and ‘ honeysuckle’ one that was 
sweet.”’ 





Some friends of mine have recently re-christened 
the daffodil, and never speak of it by any other than 
the name which they themselves have given it. This 
is how it happened. 

Two little girls were gazing one day into a shop 
window brilliant with the hues of such flowers as 
were in season, thinking sorrowfully of their mother, 
who was too ill even to take an interest in their 
coming and going, end discussing with childish 
eagerness what they could buy to help to cheer her. 
The invalid at home had sunk into a helpless state of 
indifference, and nothing interested her in the busy 
world around. Her eyes were always dry, and had 
the pathetic supplicating look of one who longed for 
an early release, which seemed nigh at hand. The 
children’s pocket-money amounted to twopence, and 
they entered the shop to make their purchase. They 
had decided to spend their little all upon one flower 
—a daffodil. 

‘* Why,” asked a lady, struck by their request, 
“do you give so much for a single flower when for 
the same money you could get two large bunches?” 

‘‘ Because,’’ said the elder girl, ‘‘ mamma loves 
them above all other flowers, and she is so ill we are 
afraid that she will die.’’ 

So they very carefully took their treasure home, 
and, with suppressed, eager excitement and loving 
caresses, put it into their mother's hand. At the 
sight of her beautiful favourite her heart melted, and 
her crushed and broken spirit found relief in a flood 
of tears. Her faith in all things began to flow again, 
love once more lit up her eyes and she grew strong. 
‘* Cheer-up-Mother,’’ those happy girls call that 
flower. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


HE month kas been singularly uneventful. 
No startling event distinguishes it from 
its fellows. It might almost be described 
as a man in the crowd, merged in the 

mass, apparently without any individual existence. 
Yet, on a nearer view, the most ordinary and com- 
monplace of humankind has some characteristics and 
qualities peculiar to himself ; and such we may find 
to be the case here also. Probably, however, at the 
present momert most of us are looking forward rather 
than back, awaiting the revelations of the Budget to 
disclose whether taxation is to be increased all round, 
or if it is to be adjusted according to some graduated 
system, the rich paying more and the poor less in 
proportion to their means. In spite of the improve- 
ment that the last few weeks have shown, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must have an anxious time 
before him. The deficit which he has to face, though 
less than was at one time anticipated, is still con- 
siderable, and provision will have to be made for 
increasing the strength and the efficiency of the 
navy. In India the state of financial affairs is still 
worse, and in that portion of our empire the chances 
of recovery do not appear to be great. Only by rigid 
and scrupulous economy can India be made to pay 
its way. It is, to say the least, unfortunate that at 
this particular moment public opinion should have 
been irritated by what is universally regarded both 
by natives and officials as an act of gross injustice. 
Cotton fabrics are to be exempted from import duty. 
Lancashire will gain; the Indian Exchequer will 
lose; and the Indian taxpayer will have to make 
good the difference. In India among all ranks and 
classes public opinion is unanimous, and accuses us, 
almost for the first time, of shaping our policy not 
for the benefit of those over whom we rule, but for 
the purpose of winning elections in England. 





It, 

If only there were any possibility of a general dis- 
armament, such as Count Caprivi, the Chancellor of 
the German Empire, hinted at a short time ago, we 
should be released at any rate from a part of the 
burden which we now have to bear. Our elaborate 
and costly preparations for self-defence would be- 
come superfiuous. We should have money to spare 
for purposes of a very different character. How 
urgent is: the need for expenditure at home is more 
clearly realised every day. Mr. Asquith’s statements 
of the results already obtained by a more complete 
system of factory inspection suggest how much still 
remains to be done in insuring that our workers, both 
men and women, shall not have to Jabour under 
conditions that impair health and destroy vitality. 
Turning to another quarter, Mr. Ernest Gray’s Pre- 
sidential Address to the National Union of ‘leachers 
at Oxford, revealed a mass of defects, almost unsus- 
pected, in our system of elementary education; while 
Mr. Macnamara’s vivid picture of the position of the 
village schoolmistress, as it may be, and as it too often 


is, has done good service in fixing public attention 
upon a kind of work which is in danger of being for- 
gotten or depreciated. The village teacher may not 
be so prominent a factor in our civilisation as the 
** school-marm’’ is in the United States, but for all 
that, she is one of the pillars upon which our 
national greatness rests. If she is compelled to do 
her work in wretched buildings, and without proper 
equipment, overburdened, ill paid, and not untre- 
quently ill-treated, cut off from refined and culti- 
vated society, the slave of prejudiced ignorance, or 
despotic bigotry, it is to our serious peril. 


Ir. 

The month, however, has not been without 
glimpses of brighter things. It has seen the com- 
pletion of another great monument of engineering 
skill in the new Tower Bridge over the Thames. 
For months past the enormous structure, as it slowly 
rose, has been a familiar object to the crowds that 
hurry over the bridges above, and to the passengers 
on the railway lines that cross the river. Now the 
two great leaves of the central span have been 
lowered into position. ‘They open and close, allow- 
ing ships to pass through, while overhead, one hun- 
dred and forty feet above high-water, rises the higher 
level of the permanent way. The bridge will be one 
of the sights of the world. When it is opened for 
traffic— especially when the approaches have been 
cleared as necessity demands—the relief to the con- 
gested traffic of central London will be incalculable. 
From the well-known iron-works at Salford news 
has come which will put new vigour into those who 
are striving to obtain an eight-hours day for our 
artisans. Mr. Mather, the director of the enter- 
prise, reports that a year’s experience of the system 
has been a complete success; that the men have 
worked better, and have produced more, though 
working for shorter hours. But for the general 
depression in trade, the profit would have been 
considerable. Even under adverse conditions there 
was no loss, Such evidence will be of the highest 
value. It supplies exactly the details for which 
public curiosity was anxious. Most of us are 
already converted; all we ask for is to be con- 
vinced. Mr. Mather’s statement is one to carry 
conviction. 

IV. 

A fierce struggle has broken out in South Caro- 
lina. Governor Stillman, a man of resolute charac- 
ter, has endeavoured to enforce a liquor law which 
had been persistently evaded. The police met with 
violent opposition, were repulsed, and finally over- 
whelmed. The troops were called out. Communi- 
cation with two or three towns was cut off. The 
issue of the conflict is uncertain. As to its merits 
public opinion both here and in America is already 
divided. Some vehement champions of individual 
rights regard the outbreak as a justifiable protest on 
the part of a minority against the tyranny of a 
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majority. Others are more inclined to recognise the 
influence of that organized liquor party which seems 
to-day to be attempting to secure that supremacy 
which the party of slavery possessed a generation 
ago. 


v. 

There is but little to report from the mission-field 
just now. All the great societies are forecasting, 
not without anxiety, the balance-sheets of the year. 
Ibad times affect their resources, and while the in- 
come is stationary or diminishes, the work and 
the responsibility continue to grow. Three mis- 
sionary bishops have just left home: Cecil Wilson 
for Melanesia, Dr. Evington for Japan, and Bishop 
Tugwell to fill Dr. Hill’s vacant place on the 
Niger. At the same time Bishop Tucker returns 
to Uganda. The Niger mission has been sorely 
tried during recent times by internal difficulties of 
discipline and administration, and by the want of 
unity between the European and native workers. 
The climate, too, has proved exceptionally fatal. 
Out of sixteen men who have gone out to the 
mission during the Jast four years, only four sur- 
vive. The Universities Mission has just lost two of 
its workers by death, Mr. Chambers and Mr. Cowie. 
Mr. A. J. Swann, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, is abandoning his work on Tanganyika, hav- 
ing accepted an official position under Government. 
Mr. R. P. Ashe, of Uganda, so well known as the 
loyal colleague of Alexander Mackay, and for his 
own services in a period of great difficulty and 
danger, is also withdrawing from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for reasons which are not altogether 
intelligible. The gaps left in the ranks are many ; 
the need for new recruits is great. 


VI. 

Death has been unusually busy during the month. 
It has carried off men of all kinds, has left great 
gaps in many parts of our national life. Lord 
Hannen will be a most serious loss to the Bench. 
fle was one of our best Judges, a man of acute 
intellect and wide culture; in court always calm 
and courteous, in spite of a temper naturally irri- 
table; in private life, possessing singular powers of 
attraction for all who came in contact with him, 
even if only for a few hours. Those who knew him 
intimately, and were most capable of appreciating 
his powers, always lamented the untoward fate that 
set him during the best years of his life to preside 
over the Divorce Court with its endless succession of 
cases of sordid shame. His bearing as President of 
the Parnell Commission, and the service which he 
rendered to the nation in the Behring Straits Arbitra- 
tion, willlong be remembered. In intellectual ability 
Lord Bowen was even more eminent. The subtlety 
of his mind, his vast knowledge of the principles and 
facts of law, and the lucid felicity of his judgments 
were the admiration of his colleagues. Sir James 
Stephen was a great jurist rather than a great judge. 
In India he did work of the highest value by codify- 
ing the law, and his digest of the law of evidence has 
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lightened the labour of thousands of students. His 
intellect was one of great and massive force; it 
moved slowly, but it moved altogether, and was 
almost irresistible in its effect when its full strength 
was brought to bear on an opponent in controversy. 
Mr. William Pengelly was one of a type happily 
not rare among our men of science who are content 
to concentrate the energy of a life upon a few com- 
plex problems; patient in inquiry, modest in success. 
His researches into the existence of prehistoric man, 
and his geological investigations had won him a 
distinct and prominent place in modern science. 
Professor Robertson Smith had grown old before his 
time. When still quite a young man, he had been 
the centre of a great theological controversy in Scot- 
land, where theological differences have always been 
fought out with fervour and passion. His views 
upon the date and authorship of the books of the 
Old Testament have spread and taken root in alk 
directions since then, but twenty years ago they 
excited such indignation and alarm as to drive him 
from the post which he then held in the Free Church 
College at Aberdeen. After a short interval he 
found a port and happy haven at Cambridge, where 
he completed his work as editor of the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and produced several 
books of hisown. His knowledge was remarkable 
for its range. He might have been no less eminent 
in physics or in mathematics than he was as an 
Orientalist ; and that is much to say, for he was one 
of the few English scholars whose names are fami- 
liar in all the Universities of Europe. At South 
Kensington and in other positions, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen showed himself an able administrator. He 
was one of the men who run our educational machine, 
and he had, at any rate, some share in bringing 
about the recent development of technical education, 
which promises to put new life into our industrial 
system. Commander Cameron was well known as 
an explorer. He was the first European to cross 
Africa from east to west, and in other expeditions 
of less importance and success he proved himself to 
be a true pioneer of travel. It is a signal illustra- 
tion of the irony of human life, that a man who had 
faced peril in so many forms should be cut off by an 
accident while riding back from the hunting field. 
There is one more name which must not pass without 
notice. Forty years ago, Louis Kossuth, together 
with Mazzini, was one of the great figures among tho 
revolutionary leaders of Europe. In the tempestuous 
year of 1848, he all but succeeded in winning inde- 
pendence for Hungary. When he had failed as an 
insurgent, he kept his fame as an orator. There are 
many men still among us who vividly recall the 
power with which he could thrill and dominate 
great assemblies, speaking in the tongue which he 
had learned in prison from the Bible and from 
Shakespeare. He had the fervour of a prophet in 
those days, and though long years of silence and 
obscurity came after, the Hungarians who crowded 
round his grave by hundreds of thousands showed 
that his name was still a power. 
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